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We Have Received 
A Gracious Letter 


N appreciation of the calendar which 

Advertising Headquarters has been in 
the custom of sending to clients, the follow- 
ing letter came in. It is from an institution 
of learning—one of about 400 schools and 
colleges which we advertise : 


“Thank you for your beautiful 1918 
calendar which has just been received. 
For a number of years it has been our 
custom to place the calendar in the class 
room which has best exemplified your 
motto, ‘Keeping everlastingly at it 
brings success.’ There is keen com- 
petition to win the honor.” 








N. WW. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York BosTon CHICAG® 
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Sell a Standard Farmer 


and 


You Sell His Neighbors too 


When you sell a Standard 
Farmer you do more than 
make a _ sale—you enlist in 
your service a salesman who 
sells without pay. 

Why seek merely to make a 
sale? 

Why not secure both sales 
and sales influence all in one 
prospect? You get both in 
Standard Farmers. 

Go after prospects who will 
sell as well as buy your goods. 

Standard Farmers are lead- 
ing men in their communities, 


The Standard 


and whatever they do is read- 
ily noticed by their neighbors 
—and followed. 

If a Standard Farmer puts 
up a new style of silo, or in- 
vests in a tractor, or buys a 
piano-player for his family, 
other farmers follow his ex- 
ample and invest in the same 
brands of the same things. 


Sell a Standard Farmer and 
other orders follow. 


It costs no more to reach 
Standard Farmers. 


Farm Market 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


offers not merely one million home owner prospects, but a 
corps of one million salesmen representing you all over the 
country. 


Sell a Standard Farmer and you sell his neighbors too. 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
, Established 1870 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
_ _, Established_1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dailas 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave, New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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Selfridge Tells American Business 


to “Carry On” 


in War Time 


British Experience Shows That, While the Character of Goods Bought Is 
Different, Gross Sales Are Larger Than Ever 


USINESS in war-time is war 

business; and it can’t be made 
to resemble peace-time business. 
But there is,no reason why it 
shouldn’t be good business. 

That, in a nutshell, is the mes- 
sage which H. Gordon Selfridge, 
famous American owner of a 
great London department store, 
sent to readers of Printers’ INK 
through an interview last week 
during his flying visit to America. 

“The gross amount of business 
done by retail stores throughout 
Great Britain has shown a steady 
and satisfactory increase for some 
time past,” said Mr. Selfridge. 
“But no one in his senses would 
expect that it could be identical 
in character with the goods sold 
in 1913. People nowadays are 
buying more sensibly than they 
ever did before. They weigh 
every penny, and make it go as 
jar as possible. They demand 
utility, as the first essential in 
what they buy. But the business 
which has enough intelligence to 
take these facts into consideration 
can do a satisfactory amount of 
trade, and show a satisfactory 
amount of profits.” 

rhe record of Selfridge & Com- 
pany, Ltd., shows that H. G. S. 
knows how to practice what he 
preaches. In 1917 its profits were 
£258,763, or not far from $1,300,- 
WUU. The increase in business over 
the preceding year was $3,350,000 
~—and this is the more extraordi- 
nary when you know that 1916 
produced sales for the company 
fiity per cent larger than 1915, 


which in turn was the largest year 
in the history of the store up to 
that time. 

“With the very beginning of the 
war the trade in luxuries fell off 
sharply,” Mr. Selfridge told the 
representative of Printers’ INK. 
“There were two reasons for this: 
First, the stoppage of manufac- 
ture due to commandeering of 
factories by the government, short 
supply of materials, loss of labor, 
etc. The second factor was the 
curtailment of demand on the part 
of the public. People didn’t know 
what was coming; they wanted to 
husband their resources ; and they 
didn’t buy anything they didn’t 
need. That first panicky condi- 
tion of curtailed purchases has in 
large measure passed away, but 
the luxuries have never come back 
into the market. Of course, we’ve 
got to understand clearly what is 
meant by a luxury: a set of table 
china is a necessity, but a very 
highly decorated, costly set of 
china certainly is a luxury. It is 
to the latter type of goods that I 
refer when I say that business in 
luxuries has been and still is 
sharply curtailed. 

“Tt is true that the laboring class 
has had more money than it ever 
had before, but you must not run 
away with the idea that this 
money has been squandered in 
buying expensive goods. Most 
people probably have an exag- 
gerated idea of the sums of money 
which the munition workers, for 
example, have been _ receiving. 
While here and there a suddenly 


Table of Contents on page 146 
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enriched worker will buy a mag- 
nificent set of furs, or a piano, 
most of the extra wages has been 
spent rather soberly and carefully. 
Then, too, the cost of living has 
been steadily rising throughout 
the war; and though this is not so 
important as it seems, since the 
figures on increase usually refer 
mainly to foodstuffs, which con- 
stitute not more than fifty per cent 
of the expenditure, still every 
family has to take the increased 
prices into consideration. 

“Among people with a fixed in- 
come, the increase in the price of 
goods has been met by purchasing 
a poorer quality than heretofore, 
at about the customary price, or a 
slightly higher one. For instance, 
a man who once paid fourpence 
for a handkerchief will now per- 
haps find that the same handker- 
chief costs eightpence, whereupon 
he contents himself with one not 
quite so good at sixpence. This 
tendency on the part of the public 
results in moving out large quan- 
tities of less expensive goods.” 

Quite a brisk business is being 
done, Mr. Selfridge reports, in the 
sale of some luxuries, now unob- 
tainable from manufacturers, at 
second-hand. ‘For example, great 
numbers of pianos have been sold 
by the wealthy classes to the stores 
and bought again by those lower 
in the social scale. 

“Some types of products are not 
to be had for love or money,” 
Mr. Selfridge observed ruefully. 
“There’s practically not a bit of 
cutlery obtainable in the country. 
A splendid new type of rustless 
steel was introduced a while ago, 
but is not to be found to-day. 
Silverware is very scarce, and 
such things as party gowns for 
women are not being bought. In 
the first place, people don’t want 
them—it is bad form to be too 
well dressed in Great Britain dur- 
ing the war, and, in the second 
place, there’s no one to make 
them—the women formerly em- 
ployed in such work are all in 
war work, or releasing men for 
war work now. 

“Just as an example of condi- 
tions, there’s hardly a clock in 
England which keeps correct time 
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any more, and there’s nobody t 
repair them when they get out of 
order. The clock makers and r 
pair men arg all turning out fuse: 
for shells. 

“T don’t want you to get the im 
pression that the civilian popula 
tion in Great Britain is suffering 
any abnormal hardships, becaus: 
that is not so. We are amply sup 
plied with the necessities of life 
and we are perfectly well prc- 
pared to keep going on that basi 
until Germany is beaten. But 
we're not tolerating any wast: 
Even necessary repairs on bu ld 
ings are strictly limited, and many 
big London establishments are 
looking pretty shabby for want of 
paint.” 

The character of the big Gov 
ernment advertising campaigns 
has changed of late. In the early 
days of the war, as our readers 
know, the recruit’ng offices and 
other official advertisers bought 
their own space. To-day the 
paper shortage has so strictly lim- 
ited the size of newspapers and 
other periodicals that there isn’t 
enough advertising space to go 
‘round. “When I try to buy full 
pages in some publications,” Mr. 
Selfridge remarked, “they tell me 
that’s too much space to give one 
advertiser all at once, and I have 
to take what I can get. In conse 
quence of this limitation, the Gov- 
ernment appeals—concerning the 
new bond issues, war-savings cer- 
tificates, etc.—appear in space do- 
nated by individual advertisers, 
and with the name of the business 
house frequently appearing down 
in one corner of the copy. I have 
been donating part of my space 
not only to the Government, but to 
all sorts of charity organizations 
which are appealing to the public 
for funds. 

“It is perfectly amazing to sce 
how vast are the financial 
sources of a country. I am coi- 
t'nually bewildered to see tlic 
enormous sums of money thiat 
come pouring out to go into war 
loans, donations, etc., and which 
yet do not seem to hamper the 
spending power of the country. 
My own 4,500 employees have 
bought $100,000 worth of war 
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Scientific observation convinced Columbus 


that all beyond the horizon was not void. 
But he was forced to venture into the un- 
known to prove it. Success crowned his 
daring. Modern business has many examples 
of pioneer efforts just as romantic. 

Sccasieally a manufacturer may feel that 
he has expanded his business to the full. 
That is when he most needs the spirit of a 
pioneer, for there may be virgin Felds and 
new uses for his products—sales possibilities 
which have not occurred to him. 

To chart new trade routes for established 
products and to pilot new products over es- 
tablished routes of trade is the function of 
the Research Department of the H. K. 
McCann Company. 

“Truth Well Told” applies to our research 
findings as well as to what we say about a 
client’s product to the public. 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York 


Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 


An unusual booklet—“‘Advertising Service’’—will 
be sent to interested executives on request. 
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savings certificates. The sales of 
these have been greatly helped by 
a sort of premium plan which I 
have put into operation, giving 
awards to the persons buying 
stamps of a certain denomination. 

“T should say that the United 
States ought to be able to absorb 
an almost unlimited number of 
these war-savings certificates. It’s 
all a question of their being suf- 
ficiently well advertised. If they 
are pushed well I don’t see why 
you shouldn’t sell a million of 
the $4.13 certificates every day, in 
this vast country with all its re- 
sources.” 


ENORMOUS TRADING AFTER THE WAR 
BY BRITAIN 


Mr. Selfridge is not worrying 
about the prospects of a business 
slump after the war is over 
(which he thinks will be very 
soon, by the way). He points to 
the enormous demand for mate- 
rials for reconstruction work as 
being a reason to believe that 
there will be work enough for 


everyone for a long time to come. 
“Just think of the millions of men 


now in uniform who will want 
new civilian clothes,” he said. 
“Think of the number of things 
which are not being made during 
the war, but which are alwavs 
needed. For instance, there has 
been almost no furniture made in 
England for three years. The 1c- 
construction work in France will 
need the labor of thousands of 
men, and will take millions of 
pounds’ worth of material.” 

Mr. Selfridge, it is worth not- 
ing in passing, has not seemingly 
lost one whit of his Americanism 
during his years if England. He 
speaks without any accent of any 
sort, and is still the incarnate 
spirit of hard-driving energy 
which he was years ago when he 
was partner in charge of retail 
selling for Marshall Field & Co. 
in Chicago. His white hair is 
parted in the middle and brushed 
straight back, in the English 
fashion, and his clothes are worn 
with the cheerful casualness of 
the British, but otherwise he is 
quite “one of us” still. His face, 
seen in profile, has exactly the 
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contour and coloring of that of 
Franz Liszt: a high, ruddy tone, 
with sloping forehead, deep-set 
bright eyes, a prominent len; 
nose, and aggressive chin. L' 
another famous resident of Lo 
don, with whom the writer 
cently talked, Lord Northcliffe, | 
works under tremendous pressu: 
ripping out his answer to a qu 
tion as fast as a Western 
man” unlimbers his shooting-i: 
and “fires from the hip.” As | 
talked, he paced his apartment 
what seemed to be four-foot 
strides. Even the cigars in an 
open box on the table were 
jumbled like a log-jam on the 
river, as though their owner had 
dived a hasty hand into the box 
without looking. 

“Do I believe there is any rea- 
son for American advertisers to 
draw in their horns, in the light 
of English experience? I do not!” 
he snapped out, in answer to a 
question. “Always rememember- 
ing that in war time waste and 
foolish buying must be eliminated, 
there is no reason why a business 
should not go ahead full speed. 
In Great Britain the firms which 
never faltered have had results to 
justify their faith, and those who 
were frightened by the prospect 
have suffered. The longer the 
war lasts, the greater the gross 
volume of business seems to be— 
due, perhaps, to the more equit- 
able distribution of wealth among 
all classes, which the war brings 
about. If I were an American 
merchant, I should go ahead under 
full pressure.” 

“You are satisfied, then, with 
the results of your own policy in 
war time?” the interviewer asked. 

“Satisfied? No!” he shot back. 
“I’m never satisfied. I’m pleased, 
but I’m not satisfied. I can always 
see so much more to be done than 
I have yet accomplished tha! | 
never for an instant feel like |\ ing 
back on my oars and quiting. 
I’ve only begun!” 

Which last remark certaily 
ought to convince anybody that 
Harry Gordon Selfridge, thigh 
he does business in London, 15 
still an American through «nd 
through. 
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OF THE EARTH 

THE SUBSCRIBERS 

TO NEEDLECRAFT 

OVER ONE MILLION 
OF THEM 





How New Haven Is Tackling the 
War-Labor Problem 


A Campaign to Get 10,000 More Workers Without Going Out of Town 
for Them 


EW HAVEN, Connecticut, 

is the home of the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company, 
The Marlin-Rockwell Corporation 
and several other large companies 
working wholly, or to a consider- 
able extent, on war products. In 
spite of the fact that many New 
Haven men have enlisted in the 
Service and many more have been 
and will be summoned for service 
in the National Army, the indus- 
tries of New Haven must not 
allow production to slump. In- 
deed, on every hand increased 


greatly in demand on account of 
the war, though not in the nature 
of munitions. 

The employers of New Haven 
finally decided that, rather than 
try to bring in a lot of outside 
help, they would go to the people 
of New Haven and explain the 
situation to them and urge every 
person who could go to work in 
the New Haven factories to do so. 
So an extensive advertising and 
selling campaign was inaugurated. 
Half-page space is being used al- 
most daily in all the newspapers, 








To The Women of New Haven! 





are needed for this purpose. 


opportunity for national service 





New Haven needs your’ individual help for national service. 
The United States Government has called upon the manufacturers of New Haven to fur- 
nish immense quantities of a great variety of products. 


The industrial work of New Haven, which 1s clean honorable and well paid, offers an 


Alarge number of Industrial workers 








not only giving their time to increa 


The more people whe work mm a family, the less 1s the burden apon the mdividuat The more peagle who work ins 
community. the better is the distribution of the burden of support 

To Decrease the number of the unproductive and increase the number of workers is « war measune that will both serve 
the Government and New Haven, offset the high cost of living, and stimulate busineds in general ’ 

Many ot the women in England and France who do not require their wages for support, are mvesting their earnings 
m Government bonds or distributing them in wartime charities New Haven is not far behind England in this respect, 
Already we have many women who are rendering unselfish service of this character. This is a double service, as they are 
se prodaction. but are devoting their earnings to charitable and patriotic purposes 











Further information as to the opportunities to do industrial work can. be obtained by 
applying to the Industrial Recruiting Station at 673 Chapel Street 


The Employers of New Haven 














PATRIOTIC NOTE INTRODUCED IN BUSINESS-LIKE MANNER 


production is called for, especially 
in the industries making war 
munitions. 

How to get this increased pro- 
duction without throwing the en- 
tire labor situation out of balance, 
creating new wage and housing 
problems, ahd making a war-boom 
city, was the problem facing the 
Employers’ Association. Not only 
were workers needed for muni- 
tions production, but also for 
work in factories producing all 
sorts of commercial products— 


products that in many cases are 
8 


aimed particularly at women, 
pointing out the fact that by tak- 
ing places in the factories they 
will be performing a_ patriotic 
service and at the same time help- 
ing to avert the overcrowding, 
discomfort and inconvenience that 
would follow the bringing of large 
numbers of new employees into 
the city. The advertisements point 
out that the women of France and 
England have already gone into 
such work and by so doing have 
solved the problem in their coun- 
tries and helped in speeding up 
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2 cents is now 
the price of both 
the Daily and 
Sunday issues of 
the Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 








At 2 cents acopy 
the Standard 
Union 1s still the 
paper of largest 
circulation in 
Brooklyn. 
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A Cent More 
A Cent Less 


—Which Will You Pay? 


Circular letters in sealed envelopes, always an ex- 
pensive method of advertising, except in small quan- 


tities, now cost thirty dollars per thousand for post- 
age alone, with a one-ounce weight limit. Printed Folders and 
Broadsides, with a two-ounce weight limit, are still mailable at 
the rate of one cent each, or ten dollars per thousand—a difference 
in favor of Folders of twenty dollars per thousand. If you are 
using letters, therefore, or planning to use them, it will pay you to 
make a careful comparison, now of the cost and effectiveness of 
these two methods of business-getting. 


Letters are economical for small lists of a thousand or less, «nd 
occasionally it is advisable to use them on a big list, even at the 
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esent three-cent postage rate; but the great majority of selling 
iessages can be presented much more adequately and attractively 
» a Folder or Broadside—and the saving in postage alone is often 
. ficient to pay for the printing. 


iiders and Broadsides, unlike letters, may be of any size that the 

oper display of your advertisement requires, up to the size of a 

wspaper page, or even larger. They can be illustrated to any 

tent and in any style that seems necessary; and they can be 

inted in colors by any one of a number of processes, on any kind 
of paper you may want to use. 


‘This means that Folders can be individualized—that they can be 
made more distinctive and more truly representative of the ad- 
vertiser’s policies and products than is possible with letters, which 
«ll look more or less alike. 


folders and Broadsides are a standard, established form of ad- 
vertising that has proved profitable to thousands of the largest 
and most progressive advertisers, and that in all probability can 
be used effectively in extending your business, regardless of what 
other kinds of advertising you may be using. 


If you are a business executive, and will'write us on your business 
letterhead, stating your position with firm, we will be glad to send 
you by prepaid express a set of “Proofs” containing an interesting 
assortment of Folder suggestions, and demonstrating the advan- 
tages of using BUCKEYE COVERS for your Folders and Broad- 
sides, as well as for your-Catalogues, Booklets, Mailing Envelopes 
and other Direct Advertising forms. 


BUCKEYE COVERS are the largest selling brand of cover 
papers in the world—and their popularity is the just reflection of 
their worth. They lead because they pay—because they are best 
regardless of price for most purposes for which cover papers can 
be used—and particularly for Folders. 


Talk it over with your printer. He knows the nearest BUCKEYE COVER dealer 


The Beckett Paper Company 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
Dealers in principal cities’: of U. S., Canada and England 


Member Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 
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production, at the same time re- 
leasing men for fighting. The aim 
of this campaign is to interest 
women who would not ordinarily 
think of going into factory work 
and who would not under nor- 
mal circumstances be regarded as 
available labor. Special hours and 
occupations have been arranged 
for women with families which 
demand part of their time. One 
of the half-page advertisements 
is reproduced on page 8 The 
campaign also aims to enlist all 
men who are not already usefully 
employed. 

The newspaper advertising cam- 
paign is only one phase of this 
labor drive. Talks are being de- 
livered almost daily before wo- 
men’s clubs, and a big mass meet- 
ing was held in Woolsey Hall, the 
largest auditorium in the city, on 
January 31, addressed by Mrs. 
Harry E. Huestis, of Quebec, who 
told what the women of Canada 
and England and France have 
done. Other speakers talked on 
other phases of the woman’s part 
in meeting the industrial problems 
confronting the city and the na- 
tion. 

The employers have set out to 
“sell” the women of New Haven 
in every way possible. The big 
men among the employers are tak- 
ing the time personally to address 
various women’s organizations and 
explain the urgent need for action 
by the women of the city. 

While it is too early yet to tell 
what the results of the campaign 
will be (it has only just started), 
already the idea is being discussed 
seriously wherever women gather, 
and the writer knows personally 
of several women who have al- 
ready reported for duty, women 
whose social position is such that 
no stretch of the imagination 
would picture them doing factory 
work from any but a patriotic mo- 
tive. 

If the war continues for two or 
three years there is going to be 
need for many such women in our 
industries, as is evident from the 
experience of France and Eng- 
land, and the employers of New 
Haven have been among the first 
to appreciate the situation and take 
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prompt and definite steps to mee 

it, and at the same time avoid th: 
disastrous after-effects of a war 

boom city. Whether or not th 
present campaign results imm: 

diately in obtaining many indu: 
trial recruits among the women « 

the city, it is at least planting th 

thought in the minds of the citi 

zens, male and female, and gettin; 
them used to the idea, so that 
when the labor market tightens 
still more, as a result of. stil 
greater production requirement 
and new draft calls, the people of 
New Haven will be ready to mee: 
the situation. 

Undoubtedly other communitic 
will have the same problem t 
face, should the war continue, and 
they might do well to take New 
Haven’s hint and begin planting 
the idea-seed now, so that the 
labor harvest will be ready when 
the time comes. 


Henry H. Pike Dead 


Henry H. Pike, Eastern advertising 
manager of Harper’s Bazar, New York 
died at his home in Newark, N. J., on 
February 7, aged thirty-one years. He 
had previously been New England rep 
resentative of Harper’s Bazar, and be 
fore that was associated with Scientific 
American and Good Housekeeping, both 
of New York. He had also been prom 
inently identified with the New York 
Representatives Club and was at one 
time vice-president of that organization 


Wyman Appointed Sales Man- 
ager of Carter’s Ink 


Walter F. Wyman has been appointed 
sales manager of The Carter’s Ink Com 
pany, Boston, Mass. Mr. Wyman has 
been export manager of that company 
for nine years and still retains that 
title. For several years he has bee! 
active in the company’s domestic sales 
work, 


New Advertising Manager fo: 
Packard Shoes 


Bradford P. Marble has been aj 
pointed advertising manager_ of th 
M. A. Packard Company, Brocktor 
Mass., manufacturer of Packard shoes 
He succeeds Charles F. Garniss, wh 
has — the Dry Goods Economis 
New York 


Appoints Boston Representativ: 
The Displays Company, New York 


has appointed M. V. Conner as Bostor 


representative. 
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Day and Night 
Service 
All the Year 


Around 


The Best 
Quality Work 
Handled 
by Daylight 


One of the largest and most completely 


Printing 
and Advertising 
Advisers 


The Co-operative 
and 
Clearing House 
for the Printing of 
Catalogues and 
Publications 


Equipped printing plants in the United States 








THE GREAT CENTRAL MARKET 


CATALOGUE and PUBLICATION 


PRINTERS 





ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Absolutely Reliable Printing House 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) 





OUR_ SPECIALTIES 


Catalogues 








) ts 
(7) Also Such Printing as 
Proceedings, Directories, His- 
tories, Books and the like 
Our Comple.e Printing Equip- 
ment, all or any part of which 
is at your command, embrac 
TYPESETTING 
(Linotype, Monotype and 


an 
PRESSWORK 
(The usual, also Color and 
Rotary) 


Proper 
Quality 
Because of up-to- 


date equipment and 
best workmen. 


Quick 
Delivery 


Because of Auto- 
matic machinery 
and day and night 
service. 


Right Price 





USE NEW TYPE 


For CATALOGUES 
and ADVERTISEMENTS 
We have a large battery of 
type casting machines and 
with our system—having our 
own type foundry—we use 
the type once only unless 
ordered held by customers 
for future editions. We have 
all standard faces and special 





type faces will be furnished 
if desired. 
Clean Linotype and 
Monotype Faces 
We have a large number of 
linotype and monotype ma- 
chines and they are in the 


BINDING : hands of expert operators, 
any (The usual, also Machine Because of superior | We have the standard faces 
that Gathering, Covering and facilities and effi- and special type faces will be 


pee! 


sales 


for 


Wireless Binding) 
AILING 
LECTROTYPING 
NGRAVING 

DESIGNING 

ART WORK 
If you want advertising serv- 
jee, we assist in securing 
catalogue compilers, adver- 
tising men, editors or proper 
agency service. Further, we 
invite suggestions with a view 
of making our service most 
valuable. 

If desired, we mail your 
printed matter direct from 
Chicago—the central distrib- 
uting point. 











cient management. 


Let us estimate 
on your 
catalogues 
and publications 


We are Strong on 
Our Specialties 
Particularly the 
Larger Orders 





furnished if desired. 
Good Presswork 


We have a large number of 
up-to-date presses—the usual, 
also color presses and rotaries 
—and our pressmen and feed- 
ers are the best. 


Binding and Mailing Service 
We have up-to-date gather- 
ing, stitching and covering 
machines; also do _ wireless 
binding. The facilities of our 
bindery and mailing depart- 
ments are so large that we 
deliver to the post office or 
customer as fast as the presses 
print. - 











ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


POLK & LA SALLE STREETS ‘CHICAGO The Great Central Market 
Telephone Wabash 3381—Loeal and Long Distance 
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The Kingdom of the Tire 


HERE is genuine romance 

in the advertising of rubber 
rolling stock. So many excel- 
lent tires have been placed up- 
on the market that competition 
is particularly keen. 


It has proven difficult to make 
this advertising pictorially dis- 
tinctive. A tire is a tire and 
they all look very much the 
same. 


It is the aim of this organiza- 
tion, throughout the coming 
year to produce the most effec- 
tive, unusual and businesslike 
tire illustrations identified with 
the industry. It is really an in- 
spiring field. 


ETHRIDGE 


Association of Artists 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
25 East 26th Street 220 So. State Street 


DETROIT OFFICE, 1207 Kresge Building 
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When company comes for dinner 


When Mrs. Smith invites her friends for dinner; she sets the table with 
her choicest hand-embroidered linens. 


She knows the charm of dainty needlework. 


Embroidery — Fancy Work of any kind — to women of this sort is far re- 
moved from frivolity. Itisa very practical means of beautifying their homes. 


Modern Priscilla 


is proud of the substantial, worth-while 
class of home-loving women who make up 
its reader circle—considerably over 600,000 
of them — and who buy The Modern Pris- 
cilla solely for the help it gives them, for 
“‘Thereisn’t a Thriller in Modern Priscilla.” 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
85 Broad Street Boston, Mass, 





















































Manufacturers Welcome Order Fo Aly s 
Reduce “Lines” YY 


Glad to Change Sizes of Packages, Too 


By Kenneth Fox, Jr. 


os every trade there are certain 
customs that have developed 
with the passing of years and 
which impose a distinct hard- 
ship upon both manufacturer and 
retailer. One business staggers 
under the long extension of cred- 
its, another returned goods privi- 
leges, another free delivery or 
installation of equipment. At 
some far-forgotten time condi- 
tions may have arisen which 
prompted these special conces- 
sions, but, once the trade has be- 
come accustomed to them, it is 
a pretty tough job to change, even 
though the original contingency 
has long since passed and been 
iorgotten. 

In the paint and varnish indus- 
try these abuses have resolved 


themselves largely into two things : 
the demand for an endless variety 
of tints and shades, and an un- 
limited assortment of shapes and 


sizes of packages. A fact not 
often realized is that many manu- 
facturers were compelled to keep 
upwards of 5,000 formulas in ac- 
tive use and list packages in all 
sizes ranging from eighth-pints to 
barrels. All this not only com- 
plicates factory production, but 
makes the selling, distributing and 
advertising immeasurably more 
difficult. 

Moreover, as far as colors are 
concerned, there was never any 
attempt.at standardization. Each 
manufacturer listed what his trade 
presumably demanded, and often 
a new and seasonable color was 
used as a thinly veiled excuse for 
coaxing the retail trade to stock 
ip with a new assortment. This 
vas true, too, of the sizes of cans. 
\ manufacturer would put up 
barn paint or shingle stain in 
packages no smaller than gallons, 
ut when a big jobber in Wichita 
‘ra paint supply house in Savan- 
nah placed an order for a car, 


ependent upon shipment being 
1 


made in quarts and _half-gallon 
sizes, he weakened. Before long, 
this involved the necessity of 
manufacturing the new sizes regu- 
larly and stocking them at all 
branch warehouses. So a sales 
campaign would then be planned 
to obtain a national distribution on 
the complete range of packages. 

There would be no objection, 
of course, if the addition of a 
certain freak size actually * in- 
creased consumption. But experi- 
ence rarely indicated that it did. 
It was one of those unfortunate 
trade customs which of late years 
degenerated into a trade abuse. 

One curious thing about the 
number of colors was the fact 
that often the smaller manufac- 
turer listed the largest range. The 
national advertiser might sample 
house paint in thirty-six or forty- 
eight colors, while the firm do- 
ing a strictly territorial business 
would show a range of sixty or 
seventy-two. 


MANY SHADES LITTLE USED, 
ANYWAY 


Check over the color-card of 
any manufacturer of outside house 
paint. In addition to grays, tans, 
creams, browns, greens and other 
standard shades, you will find a 
couple of baby blues and a pink 
and probably a half dozen laven- 
ders and greenish drabs—hideous 
to behold. No one these enlight- 
ened days paints his house a blie 
or a pink—except in Little Italy, 
where a very cheap grade is gen- 
erally used. The fact is that these 
freak shades are hoary inherit- 
ances from the dear Victorian 
days of Queen Anne fronts and 
impossible color contrasts. 

While it is easy to add a new 
color, it is painful as leaving home 
to drop one. There are sure to be 
a dozen or a hundred good cus- 
tomers who put up a pitiful wail 
and threaten to stock the brand of 
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your most-beloved competitor. Be- 
sides, some dealers have the 
goods in stock—to be returned at 
prevailing prices, even though 
they were purchased before the 
war. Then, in certain localities a 
demand may have been artificially 
created by the fact that the colors 
were shown on the sample card. 
And so it goes. 

When the Commercial Economy 
Board issued its recent instruc- 
tions to reduce the number of 
colors and sizes of packages, most 
manufacturers welcomed the order 
with open arms. By acting in uni- 
son, all these old troubles can be 
removed and the business con- 
ducted on a vastly more satis- 
factory basis. Already some firms 
had taken steps to cut out freak 
sizes, such as two- and _ three- 
pound packages, but it required an 
order that would be obeyed by all 
to put the idea across. In brief, 


the mandate reads as follows: 


Paints Maximum 


Enamels 0. O 
Stains Shades or 


ee 4 
nN 


House paint 

Flat paint 

Enamels 

Floor paint 

Porch paint 

Roof and barn paint 
Shingle stains 

Cc arriage paint 

Oil stains 

Varnish stains 
Penetrating or spirit 
Oil colors 


_ 


(All of the above are exclusive of 
black and white, except oil colors. Un- 
der the heading Oil Colors in recom- 
mending a maximum number of 30, it 
is understood that hlacks are included; 
but shades such as Light, Medium or 
Dark in the various colors are not in- 
cluded.) 

Varnishes Maximum No. 

of Grades 
Architectural (interior and exterior) 10 
Auto and carriage varnishes and 

japans 
Marine varnishes 
Miscellaneous varnishes 

(Under the last heading, it is under- 
stood that all varnishes are included 
that are not specifically mentioned in 
the first three classes, and in addition 
japans, driers, asphaltums, etc. 

Manufacturers are further requested 
to eliminate the following sizes of cans: 

Half-gallon cans throughout the entire 
line of paints and varnishes 

All cans. smaller than  half-pint 
throughout the entire line of paints and 
varnishes. 

Pint cans in house paints, flat paints, 
floor paints, porch paints, enamels. 


INK 


All cans smaller than gallons in barn 
and roof paint and shingle stain. 
cans smaller than pints in al! 
clear varnishes and varnish removers. 
All two and three-pound cans in the 
entire line. 


Last summer when the tinplate 
shortage threatened to becom: 
acute one manufacturer endeav 
ored to eliminate half-gallon cans 
from his entire list—paints, enam- 
els, stains, varnishes, etc. He con 
sulted his sales managers and 
found the consensus of opinion to 
be that such an action would cur- 
tail output, because the man who 
wanted to do an odd job around 
his home would buy a quart and 
not a gallon if the half-gallon size 
were cut out. Moreover, unless 
the other manufacturers did like 
wise, they would have a new com- 
petitive argument with which to 
attack his trade. So the idea was 
abandoned. 


ECONOMIES WON’T WORK HARDSHIPS 


Many interesting facts have 
bobbed up in connection with the 
reduction in number of colors 
Obviously the factory output rec- 
ords would give the information 
as to what were the best sellers, 
and, in many cases, for the first 
time the sales organization con 
sulted the manufacturing depart 
ment to determine the actual 
gallonage production of different 
tints. In the case of house paint, 
where the two blues were listed 
both had a fair sale—for porch 
ceilings to resemble sky !—but on« 
could be easily substituted for th 
other, and it is doubtful whether 
sales will suffer. The home 
owner who wants a lighter shad 
can buy a quart of white and d 
his own tinting. In floor paint, 
one firm found that, while th: 
average annual production of eac!) 
color was between fiffeen an 
forty-five thousand gallons, a dra 
yellow only registered fifteen hu 
dred gallons—necessitating san 
pling of color-cards, labels, sho. 
features and the carrying of com 
plete stocks at warehouse di 
tributing points. 

In another case, a paint mad 
for the amateur refinishing © 
buggies, sleds, boats and autos em 
braced twelve colors. The order 
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limited the line to eight. So four 
colors had to go. By checking up 
the output by individual shade, it 
was brought to light that of 
the three reds—carmine, vermilion 
and auto red—only the auto red 
had any real demand, principally 
because the cost of dyes in the 
other two colors had boosted the 
selling price up among the clouds. 

Naturally the sales distribution 
by States and important trading 
centers must be taken into con- 
sideration. Total output by gal- 
lonage is often misleading, for 
territorial demand is frequently an 
important factor. Take a color 
such as brown. It would be folly 
to discard bungalow brown merely 
because the national consumption 
was slim, for on the Pacific slope 
browns are in big demand, al- 
though the percentage of the en- 
tire output may not be great. 
Again, the manufacturer doing an 
export business would hesitate to 
discontinue certain bright shades 
—blues, vivid reds, canary yellow, 

c. for these colors are popular 
in Latin countries, and no sub- 
stitute would be acceptable. 

It is understood that present 
stocks of color-cards will be used 
—because dealers have assortments 
of shades to be discontinued, and 
also the high cost of: paper, etc., 
would entail considerable waste 
were printed specimens -junked. 
Some manufacturers with big 
stocks of printed blanks not yet 
sampled are imprinting across the 
spaces where samples are to be 
omitted that the color has been 
discontinued in accordance with 
he request of the Commercial 
conomy Board. A note is made 
listing the combination of colors 
which, by admixture, will produce 
a discontinued shade, so if a mer- 
‘hant has sufficient paint for half 
a house he will not be compelled 
to return his stock. The painter 
or homeowner can buy up what is 
ivailable and tint the balance, us- 
ing white as a base. 

The house-paint manufacturer 
has always been in direct competi- 
‘ion with the producer of paste 
white lead, who used as a selling 
irgument the fact that the con- 
sumer was not limited to any 
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standard selection, but could mix 
his own individual tints from 
white lead and colors in oil. Just 
how the new ruling will affect 
such competition is still prob- 
lematic. Moreover, it is interest- 
ing to know that there is one 
manufacturer who makes a spe- 
cialty of supplying his base white 
in liquid form with the tinting 
color in tubes ready to be added. 
Perhaps it will be this latter 
manufacturer’s big chance to put 
his novel selling idea across. 

For long there has been some 
resentment on the part of paint 
retailers concerning the immense 
stocks of different colors they 
were forced to stock to supply the 
demand stimulated through the 
color-card, which listed forty-eight 
or more shades. So there is no 
doubt but that the new ruling 
limiting the manufacture of house 
paint to thirty-two shades, exclu- 
sive of white and black, will sim- 
plify many bothersome conditions 
and lead to a feeling of closer co- 
operation between manufacturer 
and merchant. 


To Co-operate with Division 
of Advertising ‘ 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
has appointed the following committee 
to co-operate with the Division of Ad- 
vertising of the Committee on Public 
Information: Arthur J. Baldwin, chair- 
man, president of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers., Inc., and vice-president 
of the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
New York; A. Pearson, vice- 
president of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., and general manager of 
the Dry Goods Economist, New York; 
Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
New York; Henry Lee, president of the 
New York Business Publishers Associ- 
ation, and vice-president of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company, 
New York, and E. E. Haight, president 
of the Chicago Trade Press Association, 
and business manager of Motor Age, 
Chicago. 


Pangman an Officer of D’Arcy 
Agency 


C. C. Pangman has been made a di- 
rector of the D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis, to succeed the late 

A. Bragdon. The officers of the 


company, elected by the new board of 
directors on February 6, are C. 


D’Arcy, president; 
president; 
and E. H. 


Edw. Beecher, vice- 
Pangman, secretary 
Turner, assistant secretary. 
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Lemons Must Be 
Advertised or Sales Ef- 
forts Will Be Nullified 


Lemon Growers Can Look Ahead 
Six Years, When Their Crops 
Will Be Doubled—Must Begin 
Educational Work Now, in Order 
to Market the Increase—Con- 
tinuous Advertising Urged 

THINK we mz-y disregard 


66 

I consideration of the value 
of the immediate effects of any 
lemon advertising we might do 
this year. The important question 
is—What should be done for the 
future good of the industry? If 
we can lay the foundation for 
future expansion we may consider 
the immediate benefits of adver- 
tising as thrown in for good 
measure.” 

This is a paragraph taken from 
a bulletin issued late last month 
by Don Francisco, advertising 
manager, to the directors of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, of Los Angeles. In the 
issue of Printers’ INK of Jan- 
uary 17th there appeared brief 
mention of the manner in which 
the Fruit Exchange is building 
for the future, through advertis- 
ing. This referred more particu- 
larly to the advertising of Sunkist 
oranges, for the appropriation for 
advertising the lemons was cut 
from four cents to one cent a box 
last summer, after the heat wave 
in California. The present appro- 
priation, Mr. Francisco points out, 
is not sufficient to permit maga- 
zine or newspaper advertising to 
be carried on this year. The cur- 
rent bulletin was issued so that 
the directors might be shown how 
vital advertising is to the future 
of the industry. The case for ad- 
vertising is as strong in the field 
of fruit cultivation as in the in- 
dustrial field. Both the Fruit Ex- 
change and the manufacturer must 
have larger markets—intensive or 
extensive—if they are to expand. 
Because of the similarity of the 
problems, the predicament of the 
lemon growers will be significant 
to readers of Printers’ INK. 


INK 


In the last ten years the in- 
creased population of the country 
has more than kept pace with the 
increased consumption of lemons. 

The total lemon supply in this 
country six years from now is es- 
timated at 107 per cent more than 
it is to-day and the gain will be 
about all in the Californian rather 
than the imported varieties. Dur- 
ing this six-year period the popu- 
lation of the country will increase 
something like twelve per cent. 
Consumption of lemons must in- 
crease nine times as rapidly as 
population and between ten and 
eleven times as rapidly as it did 
during the last equal period. 

No wonder Mr. Francisco says 
that “the stability of the Cali- 
fornia lemon industry depends 
largely upon the efforts of Ex- 
change shippers to widen the 
market.” 

Statistics show that the average 
consumer eats a lemon only every 
twenty-eight days. He must be 
educated to eat one every four- 
teen days. Investigation shows, 
further, that a low retail price 
does not greatly stimulate lemon 
sales. New uses would increase 
the demand and also speed up 
sales in the winter, when they are 
slow. , 

It is a consumer problem and 
in its solution Mr. Francisco says, 
“there is no substitute for con- 
tinuity in advertising.” 

This is the way he summarizes 
the case for advertising: “We 
must not expect advertising sud- 
denly to transform selling condi- 
tions. Foods are bought and used 
largely by habit, and it takes time 
as well as strong and patient 
effort to change buying or eat- 
ing customs. Sporadic advertising. 
even of the best kind, has only a 
temporary effect and that effect is 
seldom of sufficient force to pay. 
Publicity which consists *of a 
splash here and there is too ex- 
travagant to meet our require- 
ments. Fire-sale methods of pub- 
licity will not get results. Our 
advertising to sway people our 
way must be strong and continu- 
ous. To get full returns from our 
investment we must keep everlast 
ingly at it.” 
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Getting theltight MontoMan 
>The Liteline of theArmy 


REGIMENT REMARKABLE 
FOR HIGHWAY BUILDERS | 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—One of the} y an 
most remarkable aggregations of! '] 
highway building experts, probably (] 
ever gathered in one organization is “ : 
‘being formed in the Twenty-third ' The regiment now 
Regiment of Engineers, assembled | contains about 4500 
just outside of, the capital at Larel, | men. . . . To obtain 
Md., for early uty in France. ce 

The regiment will be used princi- | this large number of 
i) pally for building and maintaining} recruits by voluntary 
4 the lines of communications up to the | enlistment within 
sectors held by American troops on} i 
the battle lines, The regiment is| pay ne ping ge and 
practically complete, except for a} a half is, I believe, a 
number of expertenced teamsters and! remarkable achieve- 
heavy motor truc rivers, who are} H 
wanted to man batteries of great, | = gee a 
powerful five and a half-ton trucks, | the character of the 
-+ which form a principal part of the! personnel is consid- 


Cee einen aihaatesth ' J ered. The resuft could 

z not have been achieved 
without the cooperation of your paper and other technical journals of 
the country.” 














Extracts from letter of January 4 by Colonel 
E. N. Johnston to Engineering News-Record. 


The significance of this for the advertiser is not that 
Engineering News-Record was so supremely efficient 
in promoting this great undertaking, but that it is 
just an additional instance of the powerful influence 
which all McGraw-Hill Publications have in the 
respective groups of industry and commerce which 
these journals serve. 


McGraw- Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age Electric Railway Journal 

Electrical World American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record The Contractor 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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EVERYBODY'S 
OTHER 
BUSINESS 


. “EVERYBODY,” says a character 
in “Business Before Pleasure,” the 
latest Potash and Perlmutter comedy, 
“everybody nowadays has got two 
kinds of business—his own and _ the 
moving-picture business.” 


While this may not be so in the literal 
sense, your own experience checks up 
the truth of the spirit of the remark. 
For everybody has an interest in the 
moving-picture business, whether it is 
figured in dollars or cents, or not. 


q 


Topay the delighted eyes of college 
professors and car conductors and 
bank-presidents and scrub-women fol- 
low Charlie and Sidney and Douglas 
from a common level of interest. “The 
Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are 


sisters under the screen.” 


This great, democratic interest in the 
moving-picture business does not end 
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in the theatre. It extends to everything 
connected with that business. It is 
concentrated in the pages of Photoplay, 
the magazine that tells those things 
about their other business the Ameri- 
can people want to hear. 


That is why copies of Photoplay are 
read from cover to cover every month. 
That is why it is found on library tables 
of homes where general magazines are 
seldom seen. 


qd 


PHOTOPLAY is in a singularly advan- 
tageous position. It does not have ‘to 
whip up interest; it merely takes the 
interest that is already there and satis- 
fies it. 


You have something interesting to 
say in an advertising way. Where are 
you going to say it? Isn’t it good- 
sense to say it to interested people? 


PHOTOPLAY 


Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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Another Type of Baltimore 


Typical Residence in the Roland Park-Guilford District 


HILE Baltimore is famous for its rows 
of 2-story houses, it is equally famous for its homes of 
wealth. Its Roland Park-Guilford district, for instance, is one 
of the handsomest and most beautiful residential developments 
in the world—the frequent study of delegations from other cities. 


The NEWS, with no special bid for “class” 


circulation, goes by carrier into 4 out of every 5 homes in Roland 
Park and Guilford and is likely carried home by some member 
of the family in the remaining 1 in 5. 
Truth is, there are almost as many copies of The 
NEWS sold EVERY day in Baltimore as there are 
homes of ALL kinds! Average gains in circulation 
January, this year, as compared with last; 21,550 daily, 
31,758 Sunday. 


For More Baltimore Business Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 
Jena Net 100,189 Emer N=, 100,744 
DAN A. CARROLL 4°. LUTZ 


Eastern Representative estern Repres:ntative 
Tribune Building A First Nat’! Ban! 5idg. 
New York Advertising Manager ( jicago 





Fifty Years of Mail-order Adver- 
tising 
Memories of Some Pioneers 


By A. D. Porter 


STONISHMENT is not a 
A prominent trait of this gen- 
ration, therefore it will cause lit- 
‘le surprise when the statement is 
iade that the mail-order mer- 
iandise business, which totals 
500,000,000 per year, is of quite 
ecent development, having come 
o us by a gradual and steady 
volution, as the telephone, auto- 
iobile, airship and other utilities 
ndreamed of by our forebears. 

The mail-order business as a 
yrrelated and organized busi- 
ness was of slow growth, having 
ts germ in the trying days of 
the Civil War, when tens of thou- 
ands of small packages contain- 
ug tobacco, socks, handkerchiefs, 
reading matter, cheap jewelry, 
ctc., were sent to the soldiers at 
the front by- devoted friends at 
home. 

Previous to the Civil War 
there was little or no traffic by 
mail between individuals or be- 
tween business houses and _ indi- 
viduals. Letter postage was high 
ind the rates determined after a 
plan similar to the parcel post 
zone system of to-day; merchan- 
dise rates were prohibitive; the 
money-order system not yet in 
existence; and the people, as a 
rule, not handy with the pen or 
much given to correspondence. 

In the sixties, a number of pub- 
lishers offered their services in 
the capacity of purchasing agents 
vr their subscribers, prominent 
among them being Louis A. Go- 

y, Of Philadelphia, whose 
‘udy’s Book, for which a circu- 

tion of 150,000 was claimed in 
i806, is remembered affection- 

ely by our grandparents. Mr. 
dey announced to his readers 
it he was prepared to supply to 
subscribers infants’ ward- 
robes, knit goods, paper patterns, 
oies’ ornamental hair, including 
vaterfalls from $6 to $10,” hair 
velry as:well as complete ward- 


robes, dresses, cloaks, trimmings, 
millinery, silverware, wedding 
and visiting cards, paper and en- 
velopes, card-cases, etc. These 
orders were handled by the de- 
partment in return for a small 
commission, but the editor states 
that when goods are ordered 
through him, “the fashions that 
prevail here govern the purchase, 
therefore no article will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent 
the transaction must be regarded 
as final.” 

In the years between 1865 and 
1885, printing, publishing, adver- 
tising and kindred trades made 
substantial progress, as this gen- 
eration witnessed the evolution of 
the typewriter, the invention of 
the photo-engraving process, re- 
placing the slow and expensive 
method of making wood cuts; 
perfection in manufacture of 
smooth-finished papers and a 
great reduction in price, an in- 
crease in the number and circu- 
lation of publications at popular 
priges and enlargement of the 
services of the advertising agen- 
cies, whose functions for many 
years were confined to keeping 
“publications regularly on file” 
and accepting business for them 
at “office rates.” 


DEVELOPMENT RAPID AFTER CIVIL 
WAR 


During the reconstruction pe- 
riod manufacturing and merchan- 
dising were subjected to new de- 
mands, problems and _ methods, 
and the country speeded up be- 
yond its normal strength, cul- 
minating in the panic of 1872. 
Those attempting to establish a 
mail-order business had _ their 
own troubles, many of them hav- 
ing come into existence shortly 
after the Civil War. 

Mail-order traffic was carried 
on by two different types, as far 


apart as the poles in methods and 
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policies. On one hand was the 
department store offering its 
wares through the newspapers 
and magazines without much de- 
scription or illustration, in many 
cases in a condescending or apol- 
ogetic manner, as if something 
was being done not exactly ac- 
cording to form, although in later 
years this policy changed. Goods 
were sold by sample and, as a 
rule, no catalogues or circulars 
were supplied. 

During the Civil War and in 
the years immediately following, 
A. T. Stewart & Company, of 
New York, the merchant princes 
of that period, to whose business 
John Wanamaker succeeded, ad- 
vertised in a modest way certain 
lines of imported goods, offering 
to send “samples and prices to 
those who were unable to visit 
the store in person,” “and the 
needs of Western customers 
would receive special attention.” 

From that time to the present 
many leading stores have organ- 
ized mail-order departments, yet 
few have met with sufficient suc- 
cess to justify their continuance 
in the catalogue trade. 

In the seventies, Lord & Tay- 
lor were active advertisers in a 
mail-order way, featuring their 
ladies’ and children’s outfitting 
department. In 1870, they ran a 
series of advertisements in the 
magazines, each in two and one- 
half-inch space, single column, 
without illustrations. Just imag- 
ine an advertiser of to-day ex- 
pecting hundred-dollar orders 
from a thirty-five line advertise- 
ment which cost about $35 per 
insertion! Here is a copy of the 
ad 


INFANTS’ WARDROBES 
Flannel Bands, 
Barrie Coats, $3 00 

Linen Lawn Shirts, 50 
Night-dresses, 50 

Day Dresses, 00 
Cambric Slips, 50 

Robe, 

Basket, completely 

furnished, 

Pairs Knitted Socks, 
Embroidered Merino 

Shawl, 

Cap, Valenciennes 

Lace, 6 


$100 00 


For $100. 
75 $ 


RAD AAD SH 


a 


~ 
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The whole or any single article 
this Outfit may be had upon applic:- 
tion, or will be sent C.O.D., by ex- 
press. Every article is made in t 
best manner, and from the best mua- 
terials. Complete directions for s¢’i 
measurement sent by mail if desir« 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 
Lorp & TayLor, 

Nos. 461, 463, 465, and 467 Broadway. 

Nos. 255, 257, 259 A 261 Grand 

St. See 


At this time Grand street, New 
York, was a famous shopping 
center and following Lord & Tay- 
lor, the well-established house of 
Edward Ridley & Son, of Gran 
street, through the medium of 
publication called “Ridley’s Fash- 
ion Quarterly,” built up a con- 
siderable mail-order business, as 
did Ehrich Bros., who were lo- 
cated on the same street, and fol- 
lowed the lines laid down by the 
Ridleys. These quarterlies were 
a combination of catalogue and 
magazine, containing reading 
matter, outside advertising and a 
general list of goods with rather 
meagre descriptions and_ very 
few cuts. It is the belief of many 
mail-order experts that if these 
concerns had published a straight 
catalogue with more illustrations, 
without the literary features and 
the outside advertising, they 
would have met with greater 
success and eventually secured a 
large and permanent trade. 

The department store of to-day 
is a comparatively modern insti- 
tution and an evolution from the 
dry-goods store. In the old days 
one patronized a shoe store for 
shoes, a book store for books, a 
jewelry store for jewelry, a {ur- 
niture store for furniture and 4 
china store for china. Shoppers 
did not enjoy the advantage of 
making purchases in various lines 
under one roof. The stores 
which first broke away from the 
exclusive dry-goods field were 
subjected to criticism and sneer: 
from competitors who did not 
prove of the innovation. 

Logically the department store 
should be an ideal institution {or 
the carrying on of a large busi- 
ness after the manner of the cx- 
clusive mail-order houses, yet 
many have tried it in the past fiity 
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years and, after a brief splash, 
riven it up. The department 
tore does not evidently create 
talent which is mail-order-mind- 
‘d. Department-store managers 
have been slow to recognize the 
necessity of keeping goods in 
stock during the life of the cata- 
logue, in contrast to the policy of 
the catalogue house of being in 
position to fill orders for months 
ifter their catalogues get into cir- 
culation. Mail-order customers 
o not like refunds or substitu- 
ions. 


ORERUNNERS OF BIG, PRESENT-DAY 
MAIL ADVERTISERS 


The term “mail order” is of 
recent coinage, and the second 
class of mail-order houses were 
ermed novelty dealers; and many 
f them combined publishing with 
merchandising, using the sample- 
copy privilege rather freely and 
without disapproval of the Post- 
office Department, to extend the 
sale of their wares. And I di- 
cress to say that at one time the 
post-office regulations read “there 
is no limit to the number of sam- 
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ple copies mailed in good faith as 
such,” and the unlimited distri- 
bution of sample copies has had 
much to do with building up the 
trade of mail-order houses of this 
class. 

There were about fifty of these 
firms located in various cities and 
towns, and they flourished briskly 
between 1870 and 1885. 

In the selection of goods for 
inclusion in their catalogues pref- 
erence was given to such articles 
as could be sent by mail and yet 
keep down the expense for post- 
age. The catalogues contained a 
miscellaneous array of merchan- 
dise, books, etc., offered at prices 
which allowed profits from 50 to 
500 per cent, described extrava- 
gantly and picturesquely and il- 
lustrated by expert engravers in 
alluring fashion. 

Few of these catalogues showed 
any attempt at symmetry or sys- 
tem. One of the most profitable 
was issued by a concern which 
made profits as high as $35,000 
a year, and whose proprietor kept 
no books and not even a bank 
account, and his catalogue was 








The 


George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper. Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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as crude and botchy a piece’ of 
printing as ever turned out. 
Great primer type might be used 
on one page, brevier on another 
and pearl on the third, and single 
and double-column advertising 
cuts were thrown in odd corners 
to fill up space! 

A few houses of this type spe- 
cialized on musical instruments, 
firearms, jewelry, pedlers’ goods, 
chromos, sewing machine supplies 
and watches, and the usual cata- 
logue contained such merchandise 
as fishing tackle, cheap cutlery, 
microscopes, magic lanterns, ma- 
gic tricks, photograph albums, 
dictionaries and Bibles; and sand- 
wiched in were such items, un- 
known to the present generation, 
as Eggs of Pharaoh’s Serpents, 
Silver Plating Powder, Solar 
Timepieces (sundials in “hunt- 
ing cases”) and electric appliances 
guaranteed to cure all the ills of 
the human system. The cata- 
logues were printed on _ light- 
weight paper in order to keep the 
postage down to one cent per 
copy. 


CATALOGUES WENT LIKE HOT CAKES 


Whenever he could secure an 
attractive article offering a good 
profit, the novelty. man would 
supplement his catalogue adver- 
tising by a liberal use of newspa- 
per and magazine advertising 
space. The ads were usually set 
in solid agate or pearl with bold 
display, and the thing which he 
would not pay for was _ white 
space. The advertisements were 
never keyed, and by comparison 
with present standards of ty- 
pography they would not show 
up well, but they did produce 
tremendous results. The adver- 
tisement of a stamping outfit in- 
serted in a fashion magazine in 
the eighties at a cost of $250 
brought over 5,000 orders at a 
dollar each; and it was no un- 
common experience to secure 
enough cash business in one day 
to pay the cost of an advertise- 
ment for a month. 

The high cost of replies, which 
has disturbed many an adver- 
tiser in recent years, was a sub- 
ject seldom discussed thirty-five 


years ago, as it was not a prob 
lem of the period. I recall an ad 
vertiser who had 50,000 cata 
logues printed, spent a few hu 
dred dollars for advertising, an 
received 60,000 applications. Oc 
casionally an advertiser wh 
would ask prospective customer: 
to “send stamp for  postag« 
would get enough stamps to pa 
for the cost of his advertising. 

The men who were engaged : 
this traffic were clever and bol! 
in backing their own judgment 
advertising and mailing cata 
logues. They had the germ of : 
big idea, but didn’t know it; and 
many a man who got his start | 
this line of business branched out 
into another related line and 
achieved great success. Amone 
them might be mentioned one 0! 
the most famous magazine pul 
lishers of the country whose first 
position was as editor of a paper 
published by a mail-order hous: 
Another, by using the profits of a 
mail-order scheme, established a 
book publishing house now one of 
the most important in the coun 
try. Another became governor 
of his State and left a large for- 
tune, while a number of others 
became very successful; in fact 
ten or more men whose early ven 
tures were in this kind. of mail 
order business became million 
aires. 


Every Member of Big Union 
Owns a Liberty Bond 


There are 8,000 members of Ty 
graphical Union No. 6—known as “Hig 
Six’’—in the Greater New York d 
trict, and according to President Leor 
H. Rouse, there is not a man of th 
who does not own a Liberty Bond. Tx 
Union is already making arrangements 
to surpass its record in the previ 
loans, when the drive for the third iss 
is announced. 


“Canada First” Milk Adve 
tised 


The Carnation Milk Products ( 
pany, Limited, of Canada, is advert 
ing to the grocery trade its “Can 
First” unsweetened evaporated n 
“Made in Canada” is prominently ¢ 
played in the copy, which also pu 
the Carnation brand milk—‘“‘from 
tented cows” with which the Uni 
States is familiar. 
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OPY is the dessert of the business 
feast. No hungry man—with roasts 
and entrees before him—would think 

of beginning, his meal with pie and ice 
cream, and no more do we bein with copy 
—unless we find that all has been done 
that can be done—all the necessary inves- 
tizatin, and analyzin3, and measuring, and 
weiphin’—that*the visualized presentation 
of business messages may be right. 








Copy is all-important—when the time comes 
for it. Its,importance is measured by the 
fact that, once prepared and released and 
fed to the presses, it cannot be recalled. 


When everythin else is set and ready, we 
apply to the production of good copy—in 
writing, in art work, enZravings and typog- 
raphy—as fine a representation of organ- 
ized ability as exists in the advertising field. 
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If yours is purely a copy proposition—if 
your merchandisin%, is as near the stage of 
complete efficiency as you can hope to pet 
it —our facilities for such service deserve 
your consideration. 


Write for booklet, “The Efficient 
Simplicity of a Great Service” 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Brooks Building, Chicago 


New York ‘Boston Minneapolis Detroit 
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How One Big Store Would Like 


to Use Manufacturers’ Cuts 


Would This Method Destroy All Trade-mark Value? 


By a Department Store Executive 


HIS is to be a double-headed 

story—because I want to cover 
two ways of getting the most out 
of cuts furnished to dealers. 

First of all, I want to direct 
attention to an effective way of 
doing trade-paper advertising—a 
way that shows dealers how other 
storekeepers sold the advertiser’s 
goods—giving them a definite plan, 
based on other dealers’ successes. 

One glance at the trade-paper 
ad reproduced with this article 
(see page 32) will give you the 
answer. It consists simply of re- 
producing a successful ad run by 
the retailer himself in his own way 

-and it has the manufacturer’s 
ready-made plans beat all hollow. 

What more vivid evidence of the 
salability of your merchandise 
could be offered than the story of 
how some successful dealer put it 
over—and reproducing the ad that 
did the trick as part of the story? 

Telling the dealer how leading 
merchants in his line successfully 
inarketed merchandise makes the 
most effective trade-paper copy. 
It has the advantage of. being the 
story of something that has al- 
ready happened—instead of a mere 
plan which the advertiser says will 
work, 

So much for the trade-paper 
part. Now I want to say. some- 
thing about the advertising cuts 
that are furnished to dealers. 

First of all, let me dispel any 
impression that anyone may get 
that I have anything against the 
usual national advertiser’s way of 
putting his trade-mark or his 
copyright line under his advertis- 
ing cuts. 

Most dealers will use them with 
copyright lines; a lesser number 
with the trade-mark—but there are 
many stores that won’t use them 
at all, if they bear any identifica- 
tion mark of the manufacturer. 


What happens to your cuts de- 
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pends a lot on what you are sell- 
ing and the type of dealer to 
whom they are furnished. 

Cuts of the big clothing adver- 
tisers like Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
Kuppenheimer and Society Brand 
are always used with marks of 
identification because they are 
heavily advertised and are usually 
offered in most towns on an ex- 
clusive basis—so the dealer reaps 
all the benefit of his hooking-up 
with the advertiser. 


It took a Woman to 
think of 


Women’s 
Overalls 


And she had the comfort of 
all “.womenkind in. mind when 
she designed them.” They're. cut 
very full and can be warn down 
to the ankle or gathered at the 
knee. 

At $1.89—Overalls of khaki 
cloth or denim, made with a 
bib and two pockets; adjust- 
able at the knee or ankle. _ 

At $2.89—Overalls of fine 
quality denim, khaki cloth or 
heavy jean, made with a coat 
attached and pockets; adjust- 
able at the knee or ankle. 








THE MANUFACTURER'S TRADE-MARK WAS 
OBLITERATED BEFORE THE CUT WAS USED 
IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


What follows applies to those 
things for which exclusive agen- 
cies are not granted—such as kid- 
dies’ rompers, women’s overalls, 
etc.—and reflects the big-store at- 
titude rather than that of the 
smaller dealer. 

The dealer wants cuts of these 
things, because he has learned 
from experience that a cut helps to 
sell them in his newspaper adver- 
tising; but for two good reasons 
he doesn’t want the maker’s name 
on them. First of all, he doesn’t 
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want his competitor to know 
where he got the goods, and, sec- 
ondly, he wants to preserve the 
individuality of his own adver- 
tising. 

Now there are many makers 
that will refuse to furnish cuts if 
the trade-mark is filed off. The 
point I want to make is that this 
is short-sighted policy. 

Take the case of the newspaper 
advertisement reproduced within 
the trade-paper advertisement be- 
low. It sold 119 dozen Simple 
Simon Slip-ons in four days. 
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The Sweet-Orr Overall cut re- 
produced on the preceding page 
came in with the Sweet-Orr 
trade-mark very prominently dis- 
played. The advertiser filed it off 
—leaving only the copyright line. 

Department stores form a big 
outlet. They insist on preserving 
the individuality of their adver- 
tising—and want manufacturers’ 
cuts to fit in with it. 

A cut in the paper is worth a 
dozen on the scrap heap. Study de- 
partment-store advertising, know 
the kind of illustrations they will 





This Ad (appearing once) Sold 119 Dozen 
Simple Simon Slip-ons in Four Days— 





Made in 


Fancy Ginghams 


Plain Chambrays 
and chambray, and, oh my 





‘. of 2 to 6 years. 50c. 


Ripplette 


Reprinted from Pi 





Can’t You Picture a 
Chubby Child in These 
Overalls? 


The funniest, dearest little 
things you can imagine and with- 
al so practical—mothers will ap- 
preciate that point particularly. 
Ot pink, blue or tan checked ging- 
ham with bands of orgceaged 

ket. For little boys or tirls 


“ery are such near*iqg! lay 
ee 


ladelphia Inquirer of May loth 


Simple Simon Seiiiaiiian Co. 
1023 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price 


$4.50 


Per dozen 


Sizes 2 to 6 
4 +: years 


Ame mem, 











WITHOUT THE TRADE-NAME ATTACHED, THIS TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISEMENT SHOWS 
THAT THE MERCHANT'S AD SOLD THE GOODS 


I don’t know whether this is 
the manufacturer’s cut, or was 
made from a special drawing of 
the advertiser. But the point is 
the manufacturer’s name was not 
used. 

If this is, or had been, the cut 
furnished by the makers of the 
Simple Simon Slip-on, and they 
had refused the use of it to this 
advertiser they would have lost 
most of the business that this il- 
lustration created! 

Often big retail advertisers 
make their own illustrations of 
advertised goods of the smaller 
variety because the advertiser 
“hogs” the cut with his trade- 
mark. 


use—and give them to them. Even 
if your name isn’t displayed so 
prominently—the cuts will sell 
your goods at the store’s expense. 
What more do you want? 


Racine Boat Company Ap- 


points Agency 


The Racine Boat Company, Racine, 
Wis., has placed its advertising account 
with the Western Advertising Agency, 
also of Racine. 


Represents New York: “Tri- 
bune” in West 


Knill-Burke, Inc., Chicago, has been 
appointed Western advertising manager 
of the New York Tribune. 
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Every fighting man 
will O:K her Message 


ARY ROBERTS RINEHART has 
4 written for April McClure’s such an 


article as will be read and discussed in 
American homes for weeks to come. It is 
a stirring message—this article by Mrs. 
Rinehart — and it comes from a gifted 
‘writer who is the mother of two stalwart 
sons now in the service of our country. It 
is one of the-important editorial features 
for the April number of 











COMPELS 


Every man, woman and child cannot 
powerful human interest design. 


This campaign, consisting of Poster at 
cities and towns in seventeen states. 


Write us for estimates and ideas for ( 


CHICAGO @ieoncu. 


Largest Advertising 





TENTION 


Ito be favorably impressed by this 


Painted Displays, covers the leading 


Door Advertising for your Product. 


Chiver:) aha) NEW YORK 


pany in the World 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN 


CHRISTIAN GIRL, PRESIDENT OF THE 
STANDARD PARTS COMPANY — 


“Someone has said that the two words most abused 
in the English la e are the words, ‘ 
and temper Sa gf YSTEM has ee eee to. me 


leading exponent of 
of the word. Several of the Good ieee} 


factories have been suggested by a 
System.” 








Selling Your Goods by Selling 
Your Town 


Campaign Results in Formation of Big Salesmen’s Association 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


bh mes nothing new about 
the sales “sweetener” prin- 
ciple. It takes many forms in 
many trades. In its most crude 
form it’s price cutting, rebates 
and special discounts “just to get 
you on our books” rather than a 
legitimate and standardized recog- 
nition of the volume of the order. 
In a certain type of department 
store it is the bargain, a sale be- 
low cost to draw the customer 
under the lure of attractive dis- 
plays which are not sold below 
cost. 

The “sweetener” has been de- 
veloping, however. We see it to- 
day in more sincere and scientific 
application; in the sale of “serv- 
ice,’ in selling’ the dealer the 
value of the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising, in the selling of the 
theory and practice of efficient 
retail merchandising in the case 
of John Lucas & Co., paint manu- 
facturers, of Philadelphia, for in- 
stance. We see it, in the develop- 
ment of an automobile accessory 
department by the Crew Levick 
Co., of the same city, which really 
is in the business of selling oils, 
greases and gasoline, but which 
has taken on various specialties 
which are not so subject to com- 
petition, in order more easily 
to establish relations with new 
dealers. 

Wearing apparel salesmen from 
Philadelphia, however, who have 
been out on their short season 
trip, for the purpose of selling 
Philadelphia as a sales center, as 
well as for the purpose of selling 
their individual lines, have found 
that they have a mighty good 
“sweetener” in selling Philadel- 
phia. 

In the December 6, 1917, issue 
of Printers’ INK was told the 
story of how the waist and dress 
manufacturers of Philadelphia, 


with a progressive association, 
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got tired of seeing their produc- 
tion of more than $60,000,000 
worth of goods annually pay a 
tax for the privilege of being 
sold through New York, and of 
the campaign of advertising and 
sales which they have launched 
to educate the buyers of the coun- 
try to the advantages of buying 
in the same market where the 
goods were produced, and ulti- 
mately to educate the consumer 
to the value of goods bearing 
the Philadelphia-made label, and 
backed by Philadelphia advertis- 
ing 

_ that story was published 
there has come into existence the 
Philadelphia Wearing Apparel 
Salesmen’s Association, the mem- 
bership of which includes not only 
sales representatives of the vari- 
ous waist and dress manufac- 
turers, but salesmen of cloak and 
suit houses, sweater firms, knit 
goods and hosiery manufacturers 
and wholesalers, and all forms of 
men’s women’s, boys’, and girls’ 
clothing. 


PERSONAL SALES EFFORT 


The organization came _ into 
being primarily to “sell” Philadel- 
phia, to drive home through per- 
sonal contact with the buyers, the 
story which the waist and dress 
manufacturers, together with man- 
ufacturers in allied lines, are tell- 
ing in their full and double page 
advertisements in the trade press. 
The association was formed al- 
most literally on the run, but 'a 
week or so before the men went 
out on their trips. Yet there 
were some 200 charter members. 
To-day the association has ap- 
proximately 400 members. Sales- 
men leaving the city on their trips 
took with them ten membership 
applications each, and the resolve 
to sign up at least five new mem- 
bers each by the time they re- 
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turned. The membership, it should 
be explained, is not confined to 
salesmen whose homes or head- 
quarters are in Philadelphia. It 
may include anyone acting as di- 
rect sales representative for Phil- 
adelphia-made goods in any line 
of wearing apparel. So, in this 
trip the salesmen have not only 
been selling their own lines plus 
Philadelphia, but they have been 
selling their own organization. 
And the results of the last-named 
sale show pretty conclusively what 
the salesmen themselves, who 
form the personal contact with the 
buyer, think of the value of the 
sell-Philadelphia movement as a 
business builder in their own in- 
dividual lines, which after all is 
the thing in which they are most 
properly interested as business 
men. 

Leo E. Weiss, of Haber, Weiss 
& Co., and president of the asso- 
ciation, emphasized this point 
when he told the writer that in as 
short a time as the campaign had 
been under way the salesmen had 
found it of benefit to themselves, 


and immediately so. 

“Tt has not only been that we 
have had very encouraging results 
in persuading buyers to come to 
Philadelphia on their future trips, 
but the whole plan has been of 
great aid in selling more goods 


them more easily. 
When I say ‘we’, I mean the 
salesmen generally. I have 
talked personally with a great 
many of the men who are most 
active in ‘selling’ Philadelphia, 
and they all tell the same story. 
The very fact that there is such 
a movement on, and that it is 
being advertised extensively in the 
trade press, and through the 
mails, makes the approach of any 
Philadelphia salesman much easier 
than before. 

“Tt’s the element of curiosity on 
the part of the buyers which 
helps. All the members of our 
association have buttons, to wear 
in their lapels, and time and time 
again. when our prospects see 
this button, they bring up the 
subject of ‘selling’ Philadelphia. 
What better opening could a good 
salesman want? It may be that 


and selling 
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that particular buyer has never 
been interested in his goods be- 
fore, that he isn’t really inter- 
ested in the goods now. It may 
be that he feels more or less su- 
perior to the ‘sell- Philadelphia’ 
campaign, and that he has no in- 
tention whatever of coming to 
Philadelphia instead of New 
York. It doesn’t make much dif- 
ference, so far as the opening is 
concerned, whether he is for or 
against the proposition, whether 
he believes we are going to put it 
through or is convinced that we 
are wasting our efforts on a wild 
plan; he is at least interested in 
its failure if nothing else, and 
nine times out of ten he is ready 
to tell the salesman all the reasons 
why he thinks it will fail—which 
is the salesman’s chance.” 


HOW IMMEDIATE SALES ARE HELPED 


The interview quite naturally 
develops into a discussion of the 
reasons why a buyer can save 
money by buying Philadelphia- 
made goods right where they are 
produced, and where they do not 
have to bear the added burden of 
the maintenance of  sales-head- 
quarters in another city. There 
follows the “education” of the 
buyer on the size of the city in 
an industrial way, and the fact 
that many lines he has been han- 
dling are Philadelphia-made lines. 
though he may not realize it, and 
the fact that the Philadelphia in- 
dustries are varied enough to give 
him as wide a range of selection 
as he could wish, and that all 
provisions have been made for his 
comfort and convenience in view- 
ing those lines. The conversa- 
tion usually comes to a clinch by 
the salesman giving intimate fig- 
ures and facts and comparisons, 
using his own merchandise as the 
example. If he does not “close” 
his prospect after that, it is be- 
cause he is a very poor salesman, 
or because his goods really are 
not right nor suited to the buyer’s 
needs, in which case he really 
has no kick anyhow. 

Mr. Weiss points out that a 
sharp line is being drawn between 
the “jurisdiction” of the sales- 
men’s association and the co- 
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“The Bulletin is ihe 


only Philadelphia 
newspaper that prints 
its circulation figures 
regularly every day.” 


| OM INATE Philadelphia, cre- 


ate maximum impression on 
both dealers and consumers at one cost, by concen- 
trating in the Dominant Newspaper, the 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


Philadelphia, “The World’s Work-Shop,” is enjoying the greatest 
activity in its history; manufacturing plants are running to capacity and 
enlarging their facilities. There has been a big influx of skilled work- 
ers and their families, to, meet the demand of the forges, the shops, 
the mills, the shipyards, the locomotive plants, the munition and pow- 
der works and the looms. 


Edward James Cattell, Chief Statistician of the City of Philadelphia, 
reports there are approximately 380,000 homes in Philadelphia. 


Net paid average two-cent circulation for January. 


375,486 2by 
“In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody 


reads 


The Bulletin” 


New York Office, Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 
Chicago Office, J. E. Verree, Steger Building 
Detroit Office, C. L. Weaver, 11 Lafayette Boulevard 
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operated effort of the manufac- 
turers. Such matters as adver- 
tising and the big fashion show 
which is to be held during the 
summer market in Philadelphia, 
are regarded as properly part of 
the manufacturers’ effort. The 
salesmen and manufacturers, it is 
true, are co-operating for the 
same general purpose, that of 
selling Philadelphia to the entire 
country, and many members of 
the salesmen’s association are 
themselves manufacturers. They 
are members, however, by virtue 
of the fact that they are sales- 
men and not as manufacturers. 

One reason for this is that the 
salesmen’s membership takes in 
the entire range of the garment 
industries, including several which 
as manufacturers’ associations 
have not yet joined in the man- 
ufacturers’ movement. 

The main reason, however, is 
that it is realized that the strength 
of the association lies in the fact 
that it is primarily devoted to the 
interests of salesmen generally, 
and a change in the character of 
its organization might interject 
confusing aims and policies. 

To help in “selling” Philadel- 
phia, plans have been drawn up 
for the formation of the Buyers’ 
Building and Loan Association. 
The building association is a form 
of investment that is typically 
Philadelphian. The long existence 
of such organizations under state 
laws that are if anything more 
rigid in their provisions for pro- 
tection of stockholders, and in 
their enforcement, than banking 
laws, is one reason why more 
than 300,000 householders in Phil- 
adelphia own their own homes. 
In brief, the operation of a build- 
ing association is as follows: 

A number of persons form the 
association, taking out shares of 
stock, paying in dues one dollar 
a month for each share. As 
funds accumulate they are loaned 
on mortgage to members, loaned 
against the ultimate value of the 
mortgagor’s holdings, with real 
estate security, at 6 per cent in- 
terest, which is payable in month- 
ly installments in addition to his 
dues. Earnings are credited 


equally among the shares. When 
the amount paid in, plus accumu- 
lated earnings, brings the value of 
the shares to $200 each, which is 
generally in from ten to eleven 
years, the series runs out. The 
man who has not borrowed, re- 
ceives $200 per share, while =the 
debt of the man who has bor- 
rowed is cancelled by his shares. 

The operations of building as- 
sociations in Pennsylvania par- 
ticularly are subject to such 
stringent restrictions regarding in- 
vestments and such frequent ex- 
aminations by the State, . that 
building associations constitute one 
of the safest forms of investment, 
as well as the most convenient in 
view of the monthly payment of 
small sums on the shares. 

The opportunity of taking ad- 
vantage of this form of invest- 
ment was considered a most suit- 
able one to lay before the buyers 
of the country who visit Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. Weiss, who has 
been a Philadelphian for only a 
few years, and therefore has an 
outsider’s viewpoint, is convinced 
that the opportunity is one which 
will appeal strongly to buyers. 

Buyers who come to Philadel- 
phia will report at the headquar- 
ters of the salesmen’s association, 
where they will find on file com- 
plete information as to the char- 
acter, qualities and prices of 
goods offered by the various man- 
ufacturers, and where they can 
make arrangements to view the 
lines in which they are interested 
with the most convenience and 
the least delay. 

As a result of the campaign to 
“sell” Philadelphia a number of 
resident buyers with headquarters 
in New York, have opened branch 
offices in Philadelphia to take ad- 
vantage of the better terms which 
they can secure from the manu- 
facturers there for their clients— 
that is, better terms than they 
could secure from the same man- 
ufacturers dealing through New 
York, and so the scene is well set 
for the “short” market which will 
be in full swing within a few 
weeks, and for the larger one of 
which the big fashion show will 
be a feature next summer. 
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"T real, live, up-to-the-minute 

20th century farm paper 
must be “‘built’’ for the whole 
family. If it isn’t, it can never 
hope to accomplish its real purpose. 


i= FOME 


The National Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 
is an all-around farm paper 


It’s of interest to every member of the 
family in some one of its many depart- 
ments: The farmer, his wife, his children 
and the hired man, . 


The illustrations here show a few of 
the many department heads of FARM AND 
Home. They are only a few of the more 
than 65 general department headings 
which appear in our columns in the 
course of the year. 


It’s a Real Business 
Farmer’s Paper 


Its editorial contents are founded on 

the practical basis the farmer needs. 

Its editors and contributors have a 

practical farm knowledge, and with 

the help of our large corps of con- 

tributors are able to make the many departments in FARM AND HoME of 

definite help to the prosperous business farmers and their families that 
go to make up the large subscription list of FARM AND HoME. 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
3) No. Michigan Ave. Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. Forsyth Bldg. 1-57 Worthing*on St. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. New York Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
® 
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Tue J. L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS 
Trenton, New Jersey 
New York, Sth Ave. & 17th St. 

t Boston 
Pittsburgh 


tChicago 
AUanta 


Denver 
‘San Francisco 
is 


Los Angeles 
tPhiladelpbia 
Seattle 
tClevelané 
Dallas 
{Detroit Indianapolis 
*Des Moines Salt Lake City 
tToledo 
OTT COMPANY, LTD. 
IMontreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Can, 
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-, What makes; 


this Lavatory different? 


“NTO pedestal!” you say.”“Then what 
id N does hold it up?” 7 

Two heavy metal brackets, anchored 
to the wall,and concealed under“‘jackets” 
.of vitreous china or solid wll 

That this arrangement means easier, 
‘quicker bathroom cleaning—an apprecia- 

le saving in time and labor—goes with- 
out saying. — 

“How about durability?” . 

The durability of Mott solid porce- 
lain or vitreous china may be taken for 
granted. -In fact, the passing years have 
a way of dealing kindly with all Mott 
bathroom equipment. ; 

Send 4c postage for our 138-page ‘ Bath- 
room Book,’ showing 22 model bath- 
rooms, with prices for individual fixtures. 


Everything we sell, we make 


> 


As advertised by 
Tue J. L. Morr Iron Works, Trenton, N. J. 
and Biackman-Ross Company, New York 
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Bettering the Nation’ s Homes 


In 1828 the original Mott Plant 
began work in Mott Haven, near 
New York City. 

From the start this manufacturer 
made it a point to push forward the 
standards of design and utility in 
sanitary wares. 

There is no finer type of adver- 
tiser than the manufacturer who is 
all the time bettering the nation’s way 
of living. The Mott people are of 
that type. They have brought luxu- 
ries of a few years ago within the 
reach of present-day homes of mod- 
erate means. 

Today the Mott line is the most 
complete of its kind. In it you will 
find all types of sanitary wares for 
home, office, factory or institution— 
to say nothing of many other special- 
ties for the country estate. 





BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 


95 Madison Avenue New York 





On February 28th 


“Havana— 


lk COS ORSH SHS SOSSSS ; . 
minus the Minus’ 
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To Shoe Advertisers 


When you put in a branch store, or when 
you select an agent in any city, your atten- 
tion is naturally focused on the shopping 
center—on the market place of that city. 
You want your shoes to be displayed where 
the people naturally look for shoes. 


When you advertise your shoes you should 
follow the same principle—select the news- 
paper which is the shopping center—the 
recognized market place—where the people 
look for shoe advertising. 


In Chicago the shopping center for shoe advertis- 
ing as well as other advertising—the market place— 
is The Chicago Daily News. Most shoe manu- 
facturers and merchants know this and therefore 
The Daily News prints more shoe advertising six 
days a week than any other Chicago newspaper 
prints in seven days. ‘The figures for the year 1917 
are: 


The Daily News, 6 days 374,480 lines 
Tribune, 7 days 324,843 lines 
American, 6 days 184,980 lines 
Journal, 6 days 121,389 lines 
Herald, 7 days 113,873 lines 
Examiner, 7 days 94,924 lines 
Post, | 6 days 73,721 lines 


If you want to tell Chicago about your shoes, ad- 
vertise in 


The Chicago Daily News 


“Tt Covers Chicago” 





German Business Propaganda in 
South America Laid Bare 


Every Chance Seized to Put America in Bad Light—How Can the 
Truth Best Be Spread by United States? 


\ AYS to administer an anti- 

dote to German propaganda 
med against the United States in 
atin America were discussed by 
he Export Division of the New 

ork Advértising Club at a din- 
ier on Friday evening, February 8. 
‘wo authorities on South Amer- 
can, Central American and Mexi- 
an conditions pointed out ways 
the Germans are methodically 
pursuing to build up a general 
hatred for us, fearing the United 
States more in this quarter 
after the war than England. Plans 
were then discussed for setting on 
foot means for American manu- 
facturers to co-operate with the 
Government in a campaign to set 
our neighbors to the South as far 
as Cape Horn right about our- 
selves and offset the insidious ef- 
fects of German intrigue that has 
been going on for years. Incident- 
ally, on the theory that “two can 
play at that game,” some Ameri- 
can concerns are conducting cam- 
paigns of the sort with their own 
capital in certain sections. 

The two principal speakers on 
the subject were Manuel Gonzalez, 
chief of the Latin American Trade 
Division of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and James 
Carson, for many years represen- 
tative of the Associated Press in 
Mexico City. The substance of 
their talks was to the same gen- 
eral effect. 

“Since the outbreak of the war,” 
said Mr. Gonzalez, “the Germans 
residing in Latin American coun- 
tries have begun a persistent cam- 
paign of slander against the Allied 
countries, and of commercial and 
political propaganda in favor of 
(sermany. Such campaign keeps 
uy) on a constantly increasing scale, 
hut it has been directed especially 

gainst the United States and its 
commerce, ever since this country 
entered the war. 

“To conduct this campaign, the 


Germans have combined, forming 
powerful secret corporations which 
operate in the different countries 
in accordance with a general plan, 
and spending large sums of money 
to subsidize certain periodicals and 
certain persons in the newspaper 
circles of each country, as well as 
to cover at the same time the ex- 
pense of the other systems of 
publicity and suggestion which 
they employ in their anti-American 
propaganda. 


NO AVENUES OF MISREPRESENTATION 
NEGLECTED 


“These systems are efficient and 
embrace all social classes, and it 
may be said that by these means 
the Germans have gotten rapidly 
in direct communication with 
every man in every one of these 
countries. They endeavor to keep 
alive distrust in the policy of the 
United States, this distrust hav- 
ing been aroused and fostered in 
the peoples of Latin America by 
some countries in Europe which 
have been interested for many 
years in the trade with those re- 
publics. 

“The Germans address all and 
every man of importance in those 
countries, they have studied them 
carefully, they know their nat- 
ural inclinations, and it must be 
borne in mind that they espe- 
cially cultivate men controlling the 
commercial and political forces. 

“The campaign of slander 
against the United States is very 
old; the Panama, the Nicaragua, 
the Santo Domingo, and several 
other well-known affairs have 
served as splendid pretexts to the 
propagandists who are exploiting 
them to their great advantage and 
have succeeded in creating a well- 
marked animosity against the 
United States in the minds of the 
people who are not wise enough 
to understand the complicated 
raisons d’étre of the policy adopted 
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by this country, or who, under- 
standing them, exploit the igno- 
rance of the masses in the foster- 
ing of their particular political 
ambitions. Thousands of thou- 
sands of Latin Americans are 
implicitly convinced that their na- 
tionalities are doomed sooner or 
later to disappear, absorbed by the 
‘Yankee-Imperialism,’ as they call 
it, and with their constant lamen- 
tations keep alive the idea of an 
unavoidable ‘manifest destiny.’ 

“In the Enemy Trading List re- 
cently made public by the War 
Trade Board, twenty-six pro-Ger- 
man papers in Latin-America are 
marked. Anybody can easily real- 
ize the extent of the work already 
done by these twenty-six papers 
among their numerous readers, 
and the new impulse which their 
anti-American propaganda will re- 
ceive by their having been marked 
to the American people as unde- 
sirables. 


MEDIUMS AMERICA MAY USE 


“Over three thousand daily, 
weekly and monthly papers are 


published in Latin America; forty- 
six dailies are the most important 
ones, nine or ten weeklies are the 


leading ones, which are not in- 
cluded in the Black List. The com- 
bined circulation of the fifty-six 
periodicals amounts to 1,819,500 
copies, which gives a fair total 
of no less than five millions of 
readers, a very ample field for a 
well-directed pro-American prop- 
aganda. Imagine, for instance, the 
immense advantage for America if 
all those papers would reproduce 
and comment on the splendid dec- 
larations made by President Wil- 
son in his letter addressed to Roy 
Howard, president of the United 
Press, and made public eight days 
ago (anent Latin-American rela- 
tions). 

“Doctor Paul Gast, one of Ger- 
many’s best authorities on South 
America, a professor of the great 
commercial university at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, has recently published a 
pamphlet called ‘Germany and 
South America.’ He calls South 
America the ‘Beautiful Helen of 
the Commercial World,’ and ig- 
noring Helen’s partiality for 


Paris, he claims her for Berli 
and says that she is vitally nec: 
sary to the Germany of the f; 
ture. He warns his readers tl 
Germany must make strenuous « 
forts to win her hand, as there 
another dangerous rival in t!. 
field in the person of ‘Uncle Sa 
He writes: ‘Sixty million peop 
of European origin, still at the b: 
ginning of their politico-economic 
career, offer a rich field indeed f» 
the industrial and cultural ee - 
ties of the “old” races of the Ku 
ropean continent, forced as tl 
latter are to look constantly 
new fields for their ever-increa- 
ing production. 

“For us Europeans, however, 
the race is merely an economic 
one; with the United States it is 
financial and political. If we in 
terpret aright the tendencies prey 
alent in the South American re 
publics, they see in the Monroe 
Doctrine rather a danger than a 
powerful protector against th: 
menace of European aggressive- 
ness. It is, then, in our interest 
to further this anti-Yankee spirit, 
for under no circumstances can 
we tolerate a political predomin- 
ance of the United States on this 
virgin economic soil. The strug- 
gle is thus well defined: Uncle 
Sam on the one side, all the rest 
of the trading nations of the 
world—Japan included—on _ thie 
other side. Even this war, and 
our justified hatred of the En- 
tente Powers, must not blind us 
to the fact that Germany’s great- 
est danger in South America, so 
indispensable for our economic 
future, is not symbolized by the 
Union Jack, but by the Stars and 
Stripes.’ 

“Latin America must be won 
to the German heart by mission- 
aries of ‘Kultur,’ the professor 
thinks: ‘In order, however, to win 
the absolute confidence of the 
population, we must get closer io 
it than up to this date. Let us 
profit by the present condition of 
the South American soul in order 
to weaken the French and thie 
North American influences. Down 
there they begin to understand 
that the United States has been, 


and is yet, the grave-digger if 
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VERY WEEK’S sales better 
at five cents a copy than at 
the old price of three cents. 


Newsdealers and Boys since the 
advance in price of Every Week, 
January 5th, are steadily increas- 
ing their orders. In fact, the sales 
exceed the expectations of the 
publishers. 


With the constant addition to the 
single copy sales this growth will 
be accelerated. 


Somebody called Every Week the 


9 


“wide-awake weekly.” It is made 


for wide-awake people. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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their national independence . . 

“*To sum up: Let us never for- 
get that our great “Kultur” mis- 
sion in Spanish America is not 
only to conquer her markets, but 
also to catch the souls of her 
populations. But most of these 
souls refuse to be caught by us.’ 

“Four large banking institutions 
formed with German capital and 
backed by the German Govern- 
ment have been for long years es- 
tablished in Latin America, with 
powerful branches in the leading 
republics. Taking as a basis the 
reports filed with the several 
South American governments, the 
distribution of the South Ameri- 
can deposits among these. banks, 
at the end of 1915, can be approx- 
imately fixed as follows: Branch- 
es, 43; capital invested, 70,000,000 
marks; deposits and current ac- 


counts, not including European de- 
posits, $79,936,000. 

“All I have said, the foregoing 
cold figures, the stubborn perti- 
nacity of the Germans, the im- 
mense opportunities 


which the 
Latin-American markets and soil 
are offering, the constancy and 
adroitness of the anti-American 
propaganda, the absolute lack of 
a well-organized defense on the 
part of the pro-American propa- 
ganda which has to be as strong 
and even stronger than the attack, 
and the profound roots already 
developed in the mind of the Lat- 
in-American peoples by so many 
combined causes, are things which 
have not to be considered as un- 
important, but facts which glitter 
like red lights of danger.” 

Mr. Carson said that, while the 
German has lost the fight politic- 
ally in South America, so far as 
the relations between the United 
States and Latin America in the 
war are concerned, he is keeping 
it up to beat the American com- 
mercially, fearing the Stars and 
Stripes more than the Union Jack 
in these quarters. Thanks to his 
ceaseless slander, he said that the 
symbols for a North American in 
more Southerly Americas are the 
dollar sign and the hog. Not loug 
ago, he said, he made a trip through 
South America, 
found matters amicable enough 


and while he, 


INK 


for us in Brazil, he picked up ; 
paper in another South America: 
country one day and found 
three-column article, reprintiny: 
the Monroe Doctrine in the nativ: 
tongue, and carrying an accoun 
of an alleged dinner these man 
years ago at which William H. 
Seward is reported as having re 
marked, re the famous doctrin 
“You know, South America re 
minds me of a ham, and you knoy 
how we Yankees like pork!” Thi 
is a fair sample of the Teuton 
method in arousing the nightmare 
of annexation among the Sout! 
Americans. 


LOWLY EMISSARIES OF GERMANY I. 
LATIN AMERICA 


There is no avenue for the dis- 
semination of false dogma, ac- 
cording to Mr. Carson, that the 
German has not made use of 
There is a class of itinerant ped- 
lars throughout the countries 
south of the Rio Grande known 
variously as “Turcos,” “Syrios,” 
etc, who travel thousands of 
miles into the interior on foot, 
peddling. At the outbreak of the 
war these peddlers in great num- 
bers were subsidized to spread 
pro-German doctrines in the inte- 
rior. For instance, one such trav- 
eler carried to a little paper in 
Chihuahua the sensational story 
that the American fleet had been 
bottled up in the Hudson River by 
the Germans and sunk in a battle 
off Yonkers. Of course such in- 
formation is immediately discred- 
ited by the intelligent, but among 
the ignorant it creates the impres- 
sion that we are poor fighters 
cowards, etc., and if the Southern 
American has one contempt, it is 
for a coward. 

“The test of good propaganda 
and poor propaganda,” Mr. Car- 
son pointed out, “is, is it truth 
ful? Is it fair? just as it is the 
test of good or bad advertising. 
It is up to the United States to 
combat the German brand of 
propaganda with fair and truthfu! 
matter, which will win out in this 
no less important but more in 
sidious passage of arms.” 

He said that politically th: 
United States has won in Sout! 
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—" to Argentina, 


Brazil and Chile were 
50% greater in 1917 than 
in the previous record year. 
There is much profitable busi- 
ness in this rich field for those 
who advertise intelligently. 
We have our own represen- 
tative permanently in South 
America. 


17 Battery Place 
NEW YORK 
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The nation’s 
business 


—~and yours 


The magazine devoted to the purpose 
of integrating American business— 
and in these grave times to the pur- 
pose of interpreting war needsto busi- 
ness and business to government— 


In the February issue: 


DanieEL WILLARD, Chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board, “Gearing our Industrial Machine 


to War Needs.” 


Epwin B. Parker, Chairman of the Priorities 
Committee, Council of National Defense, 
“Priorities.” 


Dr. Harry A. GARFIELD, Fuel Administrator, 
“Boiling Down American Business.” 


P. B. Noyes, Director of Conservation of the Fuel 
Administration, ‘“Non-Essential Industry? 
There is None.” 


R. Goopwyn RHETT, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S., “Organize—for the 
War and the Afterwar!’’—the Pooling of In- 
dustries versus the Sherman Law. 


WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON, of the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, “The Skeleton in Our Foreign 


Trade Closet.” 
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—must necessarily command an 
audience of the most important and 
influential business men of America— 


Nearly all of the 28,000 copies of The Nation’s 
Business are sent directly to the principal executive 
officers—Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, 
Treasurers and General Managers—of corporations 
of highest rating 


—who take an interest in the maga- 
zine in proportion to their personal 
influence on public life and thought. 


More than 80% of these leaders of American indus- 
try regularly renew their subscriptions to The Na- 
tion’s Business within a month of their expiration 


If you have a story of national im- 
portance to get before these 25,000 
thinking-ahead executives, The 
Nation’s Business will present it to 
them in a setting that guarantees 
your message the fullest interest and 
impressiveness. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, Riggs Bldg. New York, Woolworth Bldg. 
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America by its frankness, and that 
the same thing can be done com- 
mercially. He said that Mr. Creel’s 
Committee on Public Information, 
in distributing millions of copies 
of a pamphlet all about ourselves, 
printed in seven languages, is do- 
ing such a work. 

So far has the long arm of Ger- 
man intrigue extended, he said, 
that, whereas at the start of the 
war there were not more than 
5,000 Germans in Spain, now there 
are 80,000. Moreover, the Ger- 
mans have bought into Spanish 
business, mines, public service cor- 
porations, and press to the tune of 
$400,000,000, getting in on bargain- 
counter prices because the Span- 
ish had never exploited their rich 
resources. This step has been 
taken to.a large extent to influ- 
ence Latin America for after-war 
commercial development because, 
he said, Spain is the mother of 
Latin America, and the latter pat- 
terns herself after the mother 
country. 

In Mexico, he said, the German 
has been playing on the raw in 
recalling the days of ’46, because 
the old feeling still rankles in the 
Mexican heart against the “Colos- 
so Nord Americano.” He warned 
against the dangers of a sort of 
Mexican I. W. W., set on foot by 
German intrigue, to paralyze the 
great oil fields around Tampico; 
a danger, he said, that is far 
greater than the average person 
realizes, affecting as it does the 
fuel supply of the great Allied 
navies. 

A former South American 
newspaper man in the assemblage 
told of how, on returning to his 
country, he had been approached 
by a former newspaper friend, on 
a proposition to publish a new 
paper, the money to come from 
German sources, as it turned out. 
He declined. The incident was of- 
fered simply in illustration of the 
methods employed against us. 

Ways of combating German in- 
trigue by counter-propaganda were 
discussed. One export manager 
said that he has always made it a 
practice to supply his salesmen in 
the South American field with 
their favorite New York newspa- 
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pers, so that they can keep in- 
formed on things back here. Also 
he sends clipped articles from 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines on subjects which he feels 
will keep South American corre- 
spondents better informed about 
us, our character and ideals. If all 
business houses would do like- 
wise, he felt that it would prove 
effective in neutralizing the poison 
of the German campaign. 

At the same time it was felt that 
some definite movement of anti- 
German propaganda by American 
business should be set on foot, 
and a committee will be appointed 
to formulate means of inviting all 
associations and trade bodies in- 
terested to chip in their share 
towards plans and methods of co- 
operating with the Government in 
this work. It was pointed out 
that one reason why such matters 
have been neglected in the past 
has been that the American man- 
ufacturer has hardly had a sur- 
plts to sell, and has therefore been 
indifferent to the trend of things 
further South. With the expan- 
sion of industry during the war, 
and the possibility of a consider- 
able surplus after peace, it will be 
his own fault if he doesn’t or- 
ganize in some movement to beat 
the Germans at their own game in 
South America. The German has 
been at it for years. We have just 
begun to open our eyes to the ex- 
tent of the Teuton’s machinations, 
but we have the opportunity to 
offset it if we go about it in the 
right way and before it is too late. 


English as She Is Wrote 


Mrs. J. T. Miller read an article on 


“Personal Devils.” Seventeen were 
present.—Boone, Ia., News-Republican. 

The first fall meeting of the Ladies’ 
Matinee Musicale will be hell in the 
Central Christian church, Saturday af- 
ternoon, at 2:30 o’clock.—Columbus, 
Ind., Republican. 

Mr. Roberts went to Kansas City with 
a car of hogs. Several of the neigh- 
bors went in together to make up the 
car.—lIola, Kan., Register. 


Leaves Kelley Agency 


R. EZ. ote has resigned from the 
Martin elley Company of New 
York and Toledo, with which he has 
been connected for the past year. 
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Through the St. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT the 
national advertiser reaches the brimming purse 
—the buying power—of the great Mississippi 
Valley. The GLOBE-DEMOCRAT has the largest 
two-cent circulation west of the Mississippi. 


20,547 GAIN 
In Daily Circulation over 1917 


Jan. 31, 1918 Jan. 31, 1917 
Carriers (Home Delivery) 
Branches (Newsboy Sales) 
Office (Downtown Sales) 
Suburban Dealers 
Suburban Mail 


Total City and Suburban 72,069 
Country Dealers 19,446 
Country Mail 38,756 32,792 








Total Country 64,891 52,238 12,653 
Miscellaneous 1,799 1,799 1,482 1,482 817 8317 


146,336 146,336 125,789 125,789 20,5647 20,647 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
F. ST. J. RICHARDS, GUY 8S. OSBORN J. BR. SCOLARO 
302 Tribune Bldg., 1202 Tribune Bldg., 403 Ford Bldg., 
New YORK Cu1caco Derroit 





Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
































‘Refinement and Accuracy 
These are the desiderata in color 


illustrations intended for tec al ref- 
erence and where exactness of cota 
must combine bie ah highly # finis 

and attractive result. 


Niagara Lithograph Co. 


Buffalo - New York 
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FLEXLUMES— 
The Signs That Bring Sales 


Your goods are known through national 
advertising—but where can they be bought ? 


The public doesn’t know unless you tell them. 


The most effective way is by a Flexlume 
sign above your dealer's door. 

It will work for you the whole twenty-four 
hours—flashing out your message to the 
thousands who pass—raised white letters of 
Oplex glass, each character sharply outlined, 
distinct, a perfect day sign, as well as an il- 
luminated electric sign. 

Hundreds of progressive manufacturers 
and large selling organizations are using 
Flexlumes to tie their national advertising 
to the place where their product can be bought. 

The list of Flexlume users includes such names as the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., The Standard Oil Co., United Cigar Stores, 


The Hood Tire Co., all of them large users who buy in quantities 
and investigate the whole market before they buy. 

What more effective dealers’ help could you find than a Flexlume? 

You know that it will stay up. You are sure of a place at the 
front of the store. The money you spend on it cannot possibly 
be wasted. 

Flexlumes are peculiarly suited to the needs of national adver- 
tisers because practically any trademark or distinctive lettering 
can be perfectly reproduced in the Flexlume raised glass characters. 


Let us send you a sketch showing how YOUR sign will 
look, and the Flexlume book ‘‘ Twenty-four Hoursa Day.” 


° ELECTRICAL AD s' 
The Flexlume Sign Co. s0s9-1sde niogors St Bafale, N.Y. 
Pacifie Coast Distributors: Electrical Products Corp., 941 West 16th Street 


Les Angeles California 
Canadian Distributors: The Flexlume Sign Ce., Ltd., St. Catherines, Ontarie 














New York War Savings’ Advertis- 
ing Committee Organized on 
Agency Lines 


Full-Page Copy in Several Papers Daily Likely to Run for a Year—How 
Funds Are Solicited. 


pees the War Savings Stamps 
Y advertising campaign started in 
the Greater New York district on 
January 15, almost every day full- 
page advertisements have ap- 
peared in several newspapers of 
New York and Brooklyn. More- 
ver, the sale of stamps has in- 
creased steadily as the cumulative 
effects of the copy have made 
themselves felt, and as thé adver- 
tising and publicity efforts have 
been so soundly organized on a 
business basis, the experience of 
this local committee should have 
points of interest for others. 

To manage the advertising 
Frederic W. Allen, State Director 


for New York City of the National 
War Savings Committee, appointed 
Frank Finney, of Street & Finney, 
Inc. The first thing the latter 
did, after acclimating himself to 
the situation, was to organize an 
advertising department on agency 
lines, with a co-related sales de- 
partment on _ regulation selling 
standards. The advertising has 
been planned to extend over a 
period of a year, during which 
time full-page copy for the stamps, 
it is hoped, will appear every day, 
and therefore it was felt that the 
copy should be placed to reach a 
maximum of circulation, at the 
same time being so fairly and 

economically dis- 





tributed that it 











would be possible 
to point out to 
contributors just 
what their dona- 
tions for space 
are going to buy. 
For there were 
no funds avail- 
able for purchas- 
ing space, and it 
was up to the 
directors of the 
advertising to get 











them. 





Will You Lend 25 Cents | to Uncle Sam 


sod ‘New Toh ot songry sing 


SAVINGS: 
18SUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 





Mr. Finney 
therefore set 
about to organize 
a sales depart- 
ment for the pur- 
pose of collecting 
funds to buy 
space with. He 
appealed to the 
New York Sales 
Managers’ Club 
to take charge 
of the sales de- 





NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK CITY 


a onder that All May Reahoe thus Paunooe Dury, the Space Has Bren Donated by 


FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER COPY AS USED BY THE NEW YORK 


COM MITTEE 


partment and run 
it. E. D. Gibbs, 
then its presi- 
dent, appointed a 
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committee to handle the matter, 
and this committee selected Bevan 
Lawson, marketing manager of 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, to be sales 
manager, and as his associate, 
Allen M. Mowry, sales manager 
of the Diamond Match Company. 
These companies loaned the serv- 
ices of these men for the good 
of the cause. 

The sales department thereupon 
set about to raise a sales force. 
They appealed to various business 
houses to lend one or more ot 
their crack salesmen, and in two 
weeks had recruited a firing line 
company of ninety-one. These 
men have been out on the street 
soliciting contributions, and to 
date have collected cash donations 
of more than $40,000. The de- 
partment expects during the year 
to raise $350,000 for advertising. 
This is the way it’ works: 

It made up lists of firms rated 
at $500,000 and more, of which 
it found 750; next those rated at 
from $300,000 to $500,000, to the 
number of 300; and those from 
$100,000 to $300,000, around 2,600. 

Each salesman received six 
names from this first list to so- 
licit. and for every visit he made, 
he handed in a report, just as he 
would in selling goods. He gave 
the name of the man in the firm 
he saw, and if he didn’t make, a 
sale, he gave the reasons why, etc. 
Thus, it has been possible to 
tabulate results on all visits, pre- 
vent duplications of effort, and 
make the drive systematic. 
Furthermore, on the data col- 
lected it will be possible to or- 
ganize a follow-up system, for 
intensive work by a _ body of 
“shock” salesmen, to try to sell 
those whom the first drive failed 
to line up. In this way the first 
list has already been covered, and 
the drive will now be carried on 


into the others. 
“COMBINATIONS” OF NEWSPAPER 
SPACE 


In approaching these firms the 
salesmen have something definite 


to offer. It was felt by the ad- 
vertising directorate that on the 
anticipated volume of advertising 
the newspapers should make bhet- 


INK 


ter than a one-time rate. The 
newspapers were appealed to on 
this basis, at the same time it 
being realized that they were 
contributing handsomely in their 
share for the cause through 
their news and_ editorial col- 
umns. Nevertheless, all of the 
New York and Brooklyn papers, 
except one, gave a special rate, and 
many of them agreed to give thei: 
charity rate for the advertising. In 
this way it was possible to get up 
a combination of papers in which 
a man might buy full-page space 
for $1,000, lowering the cost from 
the one-time rate as much as 
334% per cent. There are forty- 
seven papers on the department 
list, thirteen New York English 
papers, three Brooklyn English 
papers, and the remainder foreign 
language papers. These latter are 
considered highly important for 
reaching a large and logical mar- 
ket for Thrift Stamps in the for- 
eign population of the greater 
city, estimated at — 1,900,000. 
Therefore it has been possible to 
get up twelve combinations of 
newspapers, one or more English 
and three or four foreign lan- 
guage papers, each combination 
costing $1,000. These combina- 
tions run in rotation: when twelve 
has been reached, the cycle is 
started all over again. By so lay- 
ing out the space it has been pvs- 
sible to secure a reduction from 
the one-time rate, by anticipating 
volume and discounts. 

A salesman, therefore, has 
something definite to show a man. 
The contributor may pick any 
combination he wants from the 
list printed on the back of his con- 
tract, leaving it to the committee 
to decide when it shall take its 
turn in running. In this way it is 
possible to have full-page copy 
running every day in_ several 
newspapers, and an equitable dis- 
tribution of the advertising is as 
sured. It is figured that the cir- 
culation so secured runs into 
4,000,000, practically blanketing 
the city. 

In this way the sales force has 
been securing $10,000 a week, with 
an accruing balance for a sinking 
fund to insure the full amount 
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‘I raised my boy to 
be a soldier,’’ says— 


ARRY LAUDER, who is 

now trying, personally, to 

raise $5,000,000 for War Re- 
lief. ‘ 


Lauder has already given his 
only son to the War. 


He has given himself—his 
money, his reputation, his life, 


to the War. 


His series of war articles just be- 
ginning in Hearst’s will give the 
world a new point of view on 
Harry Lauder—and perhaps on 
the War too. 


|earsts 


Magazine 
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of the anticipated appropriation. 
Besides actual cash, a_ great 
amount of space has been donated. 

To. fill the space with selling 
copy the need of an art and copy 
department was met. Arthur S. 
Allen of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts loaned the offices 
of this organization to operate 
an art department, and as art and 
type director, A. F. Mackay, of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
was secured. The services of 
Ward & Gow’s department of 
twenty-two artists were volun- 
teered by Ray Greenleaf, this 
company’s art director. 

For handling the copy W. B. 
Ruthrauff, of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
is contributing his services. He 
asked the Association of New 
York Advertising Agencies to 
contribute at the rate of $3 per 
member a week to hire an as- 
sistant copy writer, and this has 
been done. 

To handle the outdoor advertis- 
ing, W. S. Yerkes, vice-president 
of the Thomas Cusack Company, 
is giving his time. So far most 
of the signs erected have been 
on such preferred sites as many 
of the Government buildings af- 
ford; the front of the New York 
Library, the extremely command- 
ing position offered by the front 
of the Federal Building, facing 
downtown at the junction of 
Broadway and Park Row, and the 
extension of the Brooklyn Bridge 
across Park Row, viewed by the 
home-going thousands merging at 
the subway and elevated stations 
at the bridge and Municipal 
Building. Plans are now under 
way, however, for securing the 
use of commercial sites now oc- 
cupied by the paint and paper of 
private advertisers. 

The news bureau of the Com- 
mittee is in charge of Finley Peter 
Dunne, one of the editors of Col- 
lier’s and the handling of the 
advertising department’s detail is 
in charge of William C. Edwards, 
vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., assisted by J. I. Ber- 
nat, formerly advertising mana- 
ger of the Auto Strop Safety 
Razor Co. and Pathé Freres 
Phonograph Co. 


Since the advertising has 
started, more than $1,602,708 have 
been paid out in the Greater New 
York District for savings stamps. 
Here is a table showing stamp 
sales the latter half of January 
and part of February: 


Daily sales from Jan. 
Jan. 15 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 26 (half holiday) 
Jan. 27 (Sunday). 
Jan. (holiday) 
Jan. 29 

Jan. 

Jan. 


15 to Feb. 4, incl. 
55,555 


*This includes a bulk purchase of 
$40,000 worth of stamps by the New 
York War Savings Stamps Committee. 


A curious phase of human na- 
ture is illustrated in the fact that, 
during the last few days of Jan- 
uary, after the end of which 
month the price of the stamps 
would advance one cent, sales took 
a phenomenal jump, until on the 
thirty-first they totaled $263,806. 
No especial note had been sounded 
in the copy that soon the price 
would be one cent more, although 
it had been suggested that this 
thought might be valuable. It was 
considered that a picayune matter 
of a cent would have no ap- 
preciable effect on sales. Never- 
theless, apparently it did, which 
would seem to indicate that you 
can’t foretell the effect of copy 
on the public until you have tried 
it out. 


Advertising Manager of D. H. 
Holmes Company 


George W. Reese, formerly on the 
advertising staff of the New es 
Times-Picayune, has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Holmes 
Company, department store of that city, 
to succeed Paul Renshaw, who has re 
signed. 


E. R. Dunning, for several years past 
with the F. odge Company, has 
joined the Chicago office of the Crowell 
Publishing Company, New York. 
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BALTIMORE, Md. 


The Billion Dollar City 


Its Foremost and Oldest Newspaper 
144 Years Old 


qetneliSHD 1795 


HABIT 


It is HABIT with readers of THE BALTIMORE 
AMERICAN to read advertisements—and therein 
lies its great value to ‘advertisers—therein lies its 
great pulling power. 


If THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN had half its 
circulation, it would still be a very profitable ad- 
vertising medium at its present advertising rates. 
The HABIT of its readers in reading the advertise- 
ments is of long standing. It has passed down 
from generation to generation. It is fixed. It is 
a powerful business stimulant. 





The smallest advertisement placed among hundreds 
of other small advertisements gets its share of 
attention from our readers. They do not over- 
look anything. 


The response is immediate. Time and again tests 
are made—always with one result—SUCCESS. 


Che Baltimote Sta? 


Represented in The United States and Canada by 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Brunswick Building 
Steger Building 
Free Press Building 
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also Wealth 


OG values have. increased to $1,392,276,000—a gain of 
147% in two years. This is more evidence that the 
American farmer is enjoying the greatest prosperity 
in history. 

Furthermore, he is buying the good things of life that 
always go with prosperity. 

What have you to sell to the farmer? 

Tell him about your goods in Farm & Fireside—the 
national clearing house of ideas for more than 600,000 
prosperous farmers. 

94% of Farm & Fireside’s 600,000 guaranteed circula- 
tion is concentrated in the 20 states which produce 85% 
of the total value of hogs. 

The rate is $3.00 a line. 


FARM -»? FIRESIDE 


Established 1877 


The National Farm Monthly SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Published on the First of Each Month 
D. W. Henderson, Adv. Mgr. T. J. Morris, Western Adv. Mgr. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Western Office: 1316 Tribune Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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First 


HE NEW YORK TIMES 


printed a greater volume of 
advertising in January, 1918, than 
any other New York newspaper 
—1,043,215 agate lines. It is 
the only newspaper which pub- 
lished a million lines of adver- 
tising in January and the only 
one to record a gain over January, 
1917. The aggregate advertis- 
ing loss of the New York news- 
papers in January compared with 


January, 1917, was 1,333,172 


lines. 


In November and De- 
ember, 1917, The New 
York Times also led all 
New York newspapers in 
volume of advertising 
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Business 
Aid Armenian 
Relief 


New York Committee Makes Per- 
sonal Appeal to Publishers and 
Scores of Trade and Technical 
Papers Will Carry the Advertis- 
ing During the Next Few Months 
—Other Advertising Used 


Papers 


TS pitiful story of Shushan, 
the little Armenian waif, 
which has become so familiar to 
readers of advertising, is being 
told in business papers in full- 
page space. Perhaps it isn’t a new 
thing for charitable appeals to be 
made through the trade and tech- 
nical press, but it is unusual, at 
any rate. 

Almost every other form of di- 
rect and indirect publicity has 
been employed by the organiza- 
tions carrying on relief work. Ap- 


peals have been made through 
newspapers, magazines, street-car 
cards, posters, booklets and en- 
velope stuffers. It has remained 
for the New York Committee of 
Armenian and Syrian Relief to 
hit upon the business press, in 
which it has already launched an 
extensive advertising campaign. 

Before the campaign started, 
the committee decided not to send 
letters to the publishers asking 
them for space, but to make per- 
sonal appeals. As a result, several 
hundred trade and technical pa- 
pers will, during the next few 
months, carry page advertisements 
of the Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief Fund. Those that have al- 
ready appeared have attracted 
marked interest. 

It can be readily understood 
that an advertisement headed 
“Forget Business a Minute—This 
Is a Heart-to-Heart Talk,” print- 
ed in a magazine that deals only 
with matters pertaining to the 
dry-goods field, would 
be so unusual that the 





You Won't Let Me 
Starve, Will You? 


Y tame is Shushan. 


manufacturers and re- 
tailers couldn’t help 
reading it, especially 
when the text is sat- 
urated with human 
interest of an appeal- 
ing sort. 

Much stress is laid 


Tam a litle Armenian girl. 
Do I look much different from an American baby 
gl? 


I was happy until my papa and mama died. 

I had nice things to eat and wear, now I am growing 
blind because I am starving. 

Ta 1m only o2e of 400,000 little orphan girls and 
tqecioanendas 
Have you ever been really hungry? 

You dear, good, kind, generous Americans will not let 
us go hungry, will you. 

Many thousands of my little friends have already died 
rom alow starvation. 

Those of us still alive, but oh so weak for just bread, 
can be sav of starvation if 
we can get help quic 

Yar il aly ta ia os ea: good, kind, gen- 
erous Americans? 

‘When America papas and mamas look at their happy 
little girls and boys—just as I once was, won't they say: 
‘We will give enough money to save the life of a little 
Amusaien cs Sysan bag oc et” 

Won't you little happy American boys and girls ask 
your papas and mamas to give you seventeen cents a day 
to send to us? 

That much will keep one of us alive for one day. 


whose papas and mamas are liviag 
of them are sarin Yon om 
Everybody here 
Ou paw! hone were Geasoyed and we were driven 
across the dese: 
dp mama cual me to the Relief Station. 
me the last of our food and she starved to 


"Yesterday 800 children had to be tuned away when 
the Reef Workers guve ws supper; turned ewey to de 
becaue there was nt snout food to gre 1 al of we 

“The others who ore ining sun bo helped. 

We sleep on the ground. 

Winter 1s here and it is very cold, but being cold 
is wot nearly 40 bas beng hamery—end beng ang 
as ae 

see te er tay tables dl cones siete 

They ae wea, et oo patint, even when they begle 
tw 

Rae 25 000 of ws wha can ye be helped 

eee ao . day apiece is all we a 

E eeaa tinge te be es ene ed 
NOW. TODAY, 

We pray i disaapbteg Fe age 

ing him to shower yee ores es 
id Ascaeem san tee 
You will belo wx, won't you? 


> Lovingly yours, 
SHUSHAN ANOUSHIAN. 


a 


Send all seer paige ral bol emcee tetany nett ose 
H. Dodge, 


One Madison Ave., New York. Make checks payable to 
co-operation and raphy Hr approval of the American 


This work is conducted in 


Treasurer. 


perfect 
Red Cross, which uses this Committee as their agency 


Special Campaign Committee 
on. WILLIAM NOWARD TAFT, Wi wiuan 
Ne NUONES barr s) 
(OY MITCURL EDWIN M. BULALAT 
AU . DUTT 


CHAS. © MacPaARLARD 


Wi. Ja SCHIFFELIN CROW, 0. DUNAWAY. 
Beoremary 


Every Cent Bays Bread 
Not @ Penny Goes for Expenses 





CLEVELAND H. DODGE, Treasurer, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed find $..........for Armenian 
and Syrian Relief. 








1 HIS IS THE KIND OF ADVERTISING CARRIED BY THE BUSI- 


NESS PRESS FOR THE ARMENIAN AND SYRIAN RELIEF 


in the copy upon the 
pitiful condition of 
the children who have 
been made fatherless 
and motherless by 
Turkish atrocities, for 
much of the money 
that is being raised is 
being expended in 
caring for these little 
ones who have been 
left to starve and die 
in Armenia, Syria and 
the adjacent coun- 
tries. Several of the 
advertisements carry 
the picture of a beau- 
tiful Armenian child, 
who is among those 
who have been saved 
through contributions 
given by Americans. 
This one recently 
appeared in an au- 
tomobile publication: 
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You Can Keep Tuts Cuitp ALIVE 

A cute little codger—not entirely un- 
like your own youngsters, or perhaps 
your own grandchild, or maybe a little 
niece. But she was hungry—more than 
hungry. She is starving. She needs 
your lite -aeer—te save her from the 
terrors of cold and hunger or worse 
death. 

There are four hundred thousand chil- 
dren like her in pillaged Armenia and 
Syria, parentless, homeless, underfed— 
with insufficient clothing to protect their 
tender bodies from winter winds. You 
can be the salvation of at least one of 
these innocent little sufferers. 

Thirty millions of dollars are needed 
through the winter to stop the extreme 
widespread of death by starvation and 
disease in these countries. Private sub- 
scription has provided for every oper- 
ating expense. Every dollar you give 
goes into actual lifesaving work—is 
cabled to relief agents to buy bread. | 

You—a red-blooded business man— 
cannot, must not, let this sacred obli- 
gation pass your attention. Five dol- 
lars a month, less than seventeen cents 
a day, keeps the spark of life aglow in 
one child’s breast. Act now! 

Write the largest check you can pos- 
sibly afford to Cleveland H. Dodge, 
_— 1 Madison Ave., New York 

ity. 


Since these advertisements be- 
gan to appear the contributions 
sent in to the committee in New 
York have largely increased. In 
response to one that was printed 
in a hardware paper $700 was 
subscribed. Over 600 magazines— 
literary and business—have agreed 
to devote at least a page of space 
to the committee’s appeal. It is 
hoped that $2,000,000 will be 
raised through their aid. 

The only money that has been 
paid for advertising—and that 
was specifically contributed for 
the purpose—was invested at the 
charity rate in all the New York 
daily newspapers last fall, when 
one full-page and two half-pages 
were used. A small sum was also 
spent in the religious newspapers. 

Besides the periodical and news- 
paper advertisements, the commit- 
tee has effectively used several 
booklets and a number of envelope 
stuffers. Two of the booklets are 
entitled “Over the Top to Save 
Lives” and “Now or Never.” The 
envelope stuffers bear such at- 
tractive headlines as “The Little 
Shepherd of the Hill Country,” 
“Through the Streets Where Jesus 
Walked,” “Two Boys in a Dug- 
out.” Each of these tells a little 


INK 


story from real life, all being dis 
tributed through the 2,300 loc: 
committees in various parts of th 
country. 

Thus far the committee has co! 
lected and cabled to Asia Min 
$7,400,233, of which $1,403,000 wa 
forwarded on January 21. 


Advertising Inertia 


When peace comes and the readjus 
ment of business takes place, “the rig! 
of way” will belong to standard, adve 
tised goods. For, as prices decline ar 
healthy, normal demand reasserts itse 
at the end of the war, the dealer wi 
be more and more cautious in tying u; 
funds in merchandise whose value is n: 
firmly established by constant advertis 
ing. His experience will emphasize th 
truth that his only safety in profits lic 
in stocking goods for which a marke: 
has been made with consumers and hi 
own interest maintained by advertisin; 

Those manufacturers, who because « 
war conditions, lack of shipping faci 
ties, lack of material, lack of labor, la 
of faith in the future, or for any oth 
reason, are curtailing their advertisin; 
now, are going to wake up when it :. 
too late and find that the greatest part 
of the expense incurred throughout 
years of consistent publicity has gon 
to pot and the great asset of favorabl: 
public opinion they once held has bec: 
transferred to some more far visione:! 
competitor and they will be compelle 
to spend dollars to regain the lost groun 
where pennies spent now would retai: 
their high standing. 

_A manufacturer may be “oversold” 0: 
his physical product but he can nev 
be oversold in the good opinion of the 
public, its confidence, or its good will 
He must remember that public opinio: 
is a continuous force, always changing. 
never standing still, and if he would 
make his past and present expenditures, 
made in creating this confidence at 
good will, an asset rather than a dea 
loss, he should not even consider thx 
discontinuance of advertising at this 
time simply because he don’t need busi 
ness. He should consider the advis 
bility of using it as insurance of good 
will.—The Soft Drink Journal. 


Wholesale Grocer Appoint: 
Advertising Manager 


Stanley G. Heyman, formerly wit 
the Southwestern Advertising Co: 
pany, Oklahoma City, has become adve 
tising manager for the Williamson-Ha 
zell-Frazier Company, wholesale groc« 
of the same city. 


Plummer a Director of Angus 
Company 


Joseph A. Plummer has been electe 
a director of the Angus Company, Ne 


York. He became associated with th 
company last spring. 
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CAUSE 4%» EFFECT 


THE CAUSE 


The News has more city cir- 
culation than all other Detroit 
week day papers combined, 
largely duplicates the circula- 
tion of every competitor, and 
has an immense exclusive cir- 
culation, that is, amongst 
readers who take The News only. 


THE EFFECT 





Over half the entire appropria- 
tions for advertising in Detroit 
week day papers are expended 
in The News—three competi- 
tors dividing the balance. 


Advertising and circulation lead go hand in hand. 
The News leads in results because it reaches the 
greatest number of readers and has their confidence. 


Tell your message to the greatest number you can 
reach at one time in one medium. You thus save the 
cost of duplication. The Detroit News rate is among 
the lowest in proportion to circulation in America. 


The Sunday News exceeds its only competitor in cir- 
culation by 24,000. 


It will bring greater RESULTS TO YOU in direct 
proportion as it leads in circulation. 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard for 
strength, finish, sizing, color and pack- 
ing has and is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 














Selling the War to the Working 
Man 


II—Some of the Practical Advertising Methods Which Are Being Used 
to Teach Labor the Great Importance of Its Share in 
the Task of Winning the War 


F all the labur forces of Amer- 

ica could immediately be mobi- 
lized to their full strength, as 
pointed out in an article in Print- 
ERS’ INK two weeks ago, there 
would be no question about a 
favorable decision of the Great 
War in the near future. The Eu- 
ropean battle front has exhibited 
for at least two years what is 
practically a deadlock; and if 
America’s potential fighting re- 
sources could quickly be turned into 
actual resources, the Central Pow- 
ers could certainly be hurled back. 

The great problem, 
however, is to mobi- 
lize American labor 
effectively—not mere- 
ly in a physical sense 
so that there are 
enough men at work 
in the right factories, 
but in a spiritual one, 
so that every avail- 
able individual la- 
borer will not only 
do enough work to 
hold his job, but every 
bit of work it is in 
him to do; so that he 
will not go on strike 
for trifling causes, 
nor lay off a day or 
a week just because 
he happens to feel 
like it, and because 
he has a lot of money 


for example, where thousands of 
workers for public service were 
recruited by a great advertising 
campaign. In fact, Great Britain 
has gone even further in this di- 
rection. Associated Press dis- 
patches of December 15, 1917, told 
how, during a recent strike of me- 
chanics in the airplane engine fac- 
tories at Coventry, a fleet of army 
airplanes: flew from their aero- 
drome in the west of England and 
circled over the town, scattering 
throughout the streets thousands 
of leaflets appealing to the strik- 


























in his pocket at the 
moment. 

This job of “sell- 
ing the war to the workingman,” 
which Printers’ INK has already 
described as essentially a job of 
advertising, is being met in the 
fashion which might be ex- 
pected from the nation where 
advertising is best understood 
and most used. It is true the 
United States Government has 
not yet officially invoked the aid 
of advertising for this type of 


propaganda, as has Great Britain, 


A NEW CARTOON FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION SENT OUT BY 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


ers to return to work. The strike 
was settled the following day. 
Whether or not our Government 
will be driven to a similar use of 
advertising methods in connection 
with the great number of strikes 
occurring at present it is hard to 
say. So many things are now be- 
ing done by our Federal authori- 
ties which no one would have said 
were possible a year ago, that it 
takes a brave man to declare that 
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any line of action lies entirely out- 
side the horizon of governmental 
interference. 

In the meantime, much fine 
work is being done to keep labor 
loyal, through the intelligent ac- 
tion of private individuals and or- 
ganizations. Some of these are 
worth describing in detail, both 
because of their own inherent in- 
terest and because of the sugges- 
tions they carry for similar action 
on the part of others. 

Fairly typical, for example, is 
the work of the Conference Com- 
mittee on Natiunal Preparedness, 
which has its headquarters in New 
York City but has taken the en- 
tire nation as its field of action. 
This committee was formed about 
three years ago to investigate the 
state of national efficiency in the 
event of war, and to recommend 
action which would tend to in- 
crease that efficiency. It is headed 
by Henry A. Wise Wood. 

Before the cummittee had been 
in existence very long it began to 
realize that gaining the good will 
of the workingman for any war 


programme was an imperative and 


immediate need. Asa result of its 
investigation, it is now engaged in 
a programme to help achieve this 
end. 

Thousands and thousands of 
workingmen, as they entered shop 
or factory this morning for their 
day’s work, passed a_ bulletin 
board where a big poster prepared 
by the Conference Committee on 
National Preparedness was dis- 
played. This poster, of which 
well over 100,000 copies have been 
put up during the past month or 
two in factories, shipyards and 
other places where labor congre- 
gates, puts the case so clearly that 
it is worth reproducing here in de- 
tail: 

“WHAT DOTH IT PROFIT A MAN? 


“Germany is working, by every 
scheme that ingenuity can devise 
and money can put into operation, 
to make American workingmen 
traitors to their country in its 
hour of need. 

“What doth tt profit a man if he 
sends his sons and brothers to the 
battlefields, and after he gets them 
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there he betrays them to the ene 
my by stopping the industria! 
home work without which the 
can neither win nor escape? 

“The courses of nations—th 
lives of millions—are changed bi 
very small events. Had the Moni 
tor not been ready for the Merri 
mac exactly when she was, th 
Union fleet would have been ren 
dered useless and the Civil Wai 
might have had a different ending 
Had someone then succeeded i: 
making serious trouble in a mine 
a foundry or a shop—had some 
one then succeeded in delaying 
transportation while the Monit. 
was under construction, whai 
would have become of the whol 
Union fleet of wooden ship 
which was blockading the South 
ern ports? 

“Germany wants us to be un 
ready or confused when a similar 
crisis comes. 

“Our whole nation is preparing 
for the turning point in this wa: 
which is to determine whether 
every man shall have a chance t: 
work out his destiny, or whethe: 
he and his country are to becom 
subject to the dictation of a Prus 
sian group. 

“Tf we are not fully ready whe: 
the test comes it will be easier for 
German armies and German ships 
German submarines and German 
aircraft, to kill the men that g: 
out from your community to pro 
tect you and your rights. 

“Whoever, from any motive, de- 
lays work bearing directly or 
indirectly on the war will be an 
accessory to the murder of his 
fellow Americans. 

“Every strike in the United Stat« 
while this war is in progress is ; 
blow in favor of Germany. 

“What doth it profit a man t 
increase his wages or decrease hi 
working hours, if by so doing h« 
contributes to the victory of a na 
tion that makes slaves of whit: 
men and scourges them as the) 
work? 

“The condition of the blacks i 
America before the Civil Wa: 
was far better than the conditio: 
of the whites in Belgium, who to 
day are carried off like cattle, a1 
overworked, underfed, beaten and 
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A Paper With Quality 
In Every Fibre 








CORES of paper manufacturers can turn 
out a high quality paper at a high price. 
On the other hand, the number of character- 
less papers, for print or stationery, is legion. 
Between these two extremes, and safely es- 
tablished on the rock-bed foundation of honest 
quality, stands Systems Bond—a moderate 
priced paper with quality in every fibre. 


SYSTEMS 
BOND 


From: any standpoint, Systems Bond is a 
paper success. Printers and lithographers find 
it another link in the chain of commercial 
good will between them and their customers. 
Advertisers find that it lends prestige to their 
selling message. 

Systems Bond is also made in linen finish 
for note and letterhead paper. Samples of 
all kinds on request. 
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Eastern Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL SaLEs OFFICE 
501 Firth Avenue, New York City 
Mills: Western Sales Office: 


Bangor and Lincoln 1223 Conway Bldg. 
Maine Chicago, III. 
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sick or well, must labor incessant- 
ly, often under the fire of their 
own guns. 

“What doth it profit a man to 
aid a monarch who in this manner 
has shamelessly re-established the 
slavery of white men? The work- 
ing man in America who obstructs 
the cutting of wood, the mining of 
fuel, the weaving of cloth, the 
turning of wheels in factories or 
on rails, while this war is in prog- 
ress—he is helping the slave mas- 
ters, the destroyers of civilization, 
the murderers of women and chil- 
dren. 

“What doth it profit a man who 
has lived in the land of incompar- 
able liberties, of advantages un- 
paralleled in all the history of the 
world, to contribute by any act, 
however small, to the success of 
an autocracy to whom a common 
man is but a clod of earth? 

“The working man who stands 
faithfully by his duties day by 
day, allowing no person and no 
thought to get between him and 
an honest performance of his 
work, is rendering the highest 


kind of patriotic service to his na- 


tion and to his family. 

“What doth it profit a man to 
sell his manhood, his self-respect, 
perhaps his soul, for a little selfish 
gain in such an hour? When life’s 
services are measured up at the 
end, those who have faithfully 
labored through the war shall be 
entitled to their credit as well as 
those who have led the charges in 
battle. 

“What doth it profit a man who 
wants to improve the condition of 
laboring men if he gains a little 
but in so doing prolongs the slav- 
ery of Belgian workingmen, who 
now cannot gain their freedom 
but by death or through the vic- 
tory of the Allies? 

“Stand by your work for your 
own honor and safety, for the 
safety and success of your fellow 
countrymen who go forth to fight, 
as well as for the sake of work- 
ingmen who are now in actual 
slavery beneath German slave- 
drivers.” 

The committee has circulated 
this poster very widely among 
shipbuilders, ammunition makers, 
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and the like. Every Chamber of 
Commerce in the United States 
has received it, and a large num- 
ber of big business houses with 
many employees. The committee 
sends fifty copies free of charge 
to any employer, and as many 
more as are desired are furnished 
at the cost of printing. The 
Union Pacific System has posted 
40,000 copies of the placard among 
its men. The United States Rub- 
ber Company has used 34,000. The 
committee furnishes this poster in 
Russian, Hungarian (Magyar), 
Polish, Slovak, Greek, Italian, 
Portuguese, Yiddish, Bohemian, 
Swedish, or Spanish. It also fur- 
nishes it on a small slip for in- 
clusion in pay envelopes, in any 
of these tongues or English. Sev- 
eral individuals have inserted the 
poster in newspapers as an ad- 
vertisement, and some twenty-four 
papers have printed it on their 
own initiative. A six-column mat 
is furnished to any paper wishing 
it, in any of the twelve languages. 


RESULTS ARE VISIBLE 


The Associated Employers of 
Indianapolis is one of the organi- 
zations which has utilized this 
poster of the Conference Com- 
mittee on National Preparedness. 
One thousand five hundred copies 
of it were distributed among the 
employers who are members of 
the association, and A. J. Allen, 
the secretary, reports that the pla- 
carding of their factories, shops 
and mills was followed by a no- 
ticeable improvement in the spirit 
of the men. 

It is, of course, very difficult to 
trace concrete results in a case of 
this sort, since some of the best 
effects of propaganda for Ameri- 
canism may be negative in char- 
acter—preventing troubles which 
were imminent. “No news is good 
news” when you are dealing with 
labor problems. 

The Conference Committee is- 
sues pay envelopes bearing a simi- 
lar message, and distributed un- 
der similar conditions. <A large 
quantity of these have been used 
in Indianapolis. The Associated 
Employers have also issued sev- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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January, 1918— 
Another Month of 


Big Gains for The 
St. Louis Star 


January marks the Twenty-second consecutive month that The 
St. Louis Star has made substantial gains in volume of Total 
Paid Advertising over the corresponding month of the previous 


All Four Other Newspapers Show Heavy Losses 


The Gains and Losses of Each St. Louis Daily 
Newspaper in January:Follow: 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR. . GAIN 24,816 Lines 
The Globe-Democrat . . Loss 94,721 Lines 
The Post-Dispatch . . . Loss 85,133 Lines 
The St. Louis Republic . Loss 59,573 Lines 
The St. Louis Times. . . Loss 47,460 Lines 
AGAIN— AGAIN— AGAIN— 


in January The Star in January, The Star in January, The Star main 
printed more columns of printed more columns of tained its usual tremend 
Paid Advertising in 26 Paid Advertising six days ous lead over the Times in 
days than the  Globe- a week than were pub- volume of Total Paid Ad- 
Democrat published in 27 lished by the Daily and vertising. The Star’s ex 
days. (The Star did not Sunday Republic  com- cess over the Times was 
publish New Year's Day.) bined in 31 days. more than 75,000 lines. 


Daily Average Circulation ] ] . 6 ] 3 Net Paid for January, 1918 


A Net Paid Increase of 35,547 or 44% over January, 1917 
The Star Guarantees a Greater Net Paid Circulation than that of the 
Globe-Democrat in the St. Louis and Suburban Area and 
a Greater Total Net Paid than that of the Times, 
or the Republic—Daily or Sunday 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
STAR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST LOUIS MO 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 


\7qN 7 PON . \ T hi Oa 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK 

People’s Gas Bldg. Colonial Bldg, Fifth Ave. Bidg. 
The Figures Presented in This Advertise- S 
ment Were Compiled by the Statistical 
Department of the St. Louis Star. They 
Are for Daily Editions Only as The Star 
Does Not Publish on Sunday. 
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Is There Any Weight 
to the Fish? 


WO thousand years ago, a number of the greatest 
philosophers were asked the following question :— 


“Tf you put a fish into a tub full of water, 
will that tub with the fish swimming in the 
water weigh more than the same tub without 
the fish?” 


After discussing the question, pro and con, and invoking 
the laws of physics and mathematics, Aristotle suggested 
that they weigh the tub with the fish in it, and then weigh 
the tub without the fish! 

The question of duplication of magazine circulation may 
be considerably more complicated than the problem of the 
tub and the fish, yet its answer is equally as simple. 

Many of the greatest philosophers in the advertising busi- 
ness have been spending thousands of dollars in elaborate 
investigations in an effort to learn something about maga- 
zine duplication; some have been accepting the figures pre- 
sented by certain publishers and investigators; others have 
thrown up their hands, indicating the impossibility of ob- 
taining a correct answer. 

We believe that there is an answer to the question of 
magazine duplication, and that the answer may be obtained 
easily and quickly by any advertiser or advertising agent— 
simply by following Aristotle’s method. 

Every publisher keeps a record of the names of his sub- 
scribers in every city and town in which his magazine cir- 
culates. Why not select a number of these cities and towns, 
request the publishers to send you the lists of their sub- 
scribers in, these places and then simply match them, name 
for name? By so doing it will be possible for you to make 
an accurate selection of such combination of magazines as 
will place your advertising before the largest audience at th« 
least expense. 
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THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL will furnish any 
responsible advertiser or advertising agent the actual names 
of its subscribers in any city or town which he may select. 

Publishers’ representatives are often prone to make 
broad statements regarding duplication of circulation with- 
out offering proofs to substantiate their statements. It is 
not necessary for an advertiser to accept unsupported state- 
ments because it is so easy to arrive at the exact facts. 

Further, an advertiser who chooses his media from theo- 
ries instead of facts may be doing his Sales Department a 
great injustice. 

The magazine which has a small percentage of duplication 
with certain other publications is of special value to an ad- 
vertiser because it offers him an opportunity to broaden his 
market through this magazine’s ability to introduce his 
products at a very low selling cost into thousands and thou- 
sands of homes which otherwise may remain unreached. 

THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL is individual, be- 
cause it is read in a very large number of homes which are 
not reached by certain other publications. This distinction 
is not geographical by any means. It holds true not only 
in the large cities and the small towns, but in all other 
towns in between. 

If the above is true, Mr. Advertiser, you should be as 
greatly interested in learning the truth as we are to have 
you learn it, because it directly concerns the future develop- 
ment of your business. 

What are you going to do? 

Are you going to discover whether there is any weight 
to the fish; or, are you going to continue listening to 
theories and reading statistical data which befogs rather 
than enlightens the issue? 

Do you buy, or are you sold? 


The People’s Home Journal 


Established in 1885 
New York 


The Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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eral: pieces of literature of their 
own along a similar line, and 
have circulated them widely. One 
of these is a bulletin quoting at 
length from the poster of the Con- 
ference Committee, and also giv- 
ing this striking extract from an 
address of A. A. Landon before a 
recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 


Wuat WILL THE ANSWER BE? 

“It matters not what a man CLAIMS 
as a reason for justifying and retarding 
or holding back of our war activities. 
WE MUST STAND ON RESULTS. 

“What will we say when our boys 
return from France? How are we go- 
ing to EXCUSE our negligence to them 
when they return legless, armless and 
eyeless (if they return at all), knowing 
that the REASON for it was that we 
FAILED to back our boys at the 
front:— 

“That the boy’s very father RE- 
FUSED for some reason or other to 
make him ANOTHER shell to shoot, 
or another bayonet with which to DE 
FEND himself; or refused to load a 
SUFFICIENT amount of food supplies 
on ships, or refused to BUILD ships so 
that the food and clothing, comfort, 
even MEDICAL supplies might be car 
ried to him across the sea. 

“What are you going to tell them? 
How are we going to square ourselves 
with them and our conscience?”—From 
address of A. A. Landon, President 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, before 
Convention of American Federation of 
Labor, Nov. 12, 1917. 


A campaign to “sell loyalty to 
labor” which is not as yet using 
orthodox advertising methods, but 
is nevertheless significant, is that 
of the National Committee of One 
Hundred, which is part of the Ad- 
visory Council on Americaniza- 
tion to the United States Bureau 
of Education. The biggest proj- 
ect on which this committee is 
now working is a “Pro-America 
Drive,” which is planned to se- 
cure the signatures of 1,000,000 
volunteers to “teach one immi- 
grant the language of America.” 

The importance of President 
Wilson as the spokesman for our 
nation and the leader in expound- 
ing the world-wide application of 
the principles of democracy, is not 
being overlooked by those who are 
concerning themselves with the 
task of winning the full support 
of labor for the war. The Nation- 
al Security League, an organiza- 
tion with which our readers are 
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doubtless familiar, has taken uy 
the task of translating the Presi 
dent’s great “war aims” addres: 
into German, Russian, Swedish 
Dutch, Danish, Yiddish, Hunga 
rian and Polish, for distributiot 
among American  workingme: 
who speak those tongues. 

One of the most far-reachin; 
propaganda efforts of this char 
acter has been that of the Nation 
al Industrial Conservation Move 
ment, fathered by the Nationa! 
Association of Manufacturers. A 
long ago as March, 1916, Co! 
George Pope, president of the lat 
ter, sent out a letter to all its 
members urging them to co-oper 
ate in a campaign “to refocus th 
public’s industrial perspective.” I) 
large part, this campaign has 
sought to secure greater good 
will and understanding among 
capital, labor and the public; but 
in recent months its activities 
have taken a decidedly military 
angle, and its current posters, 
prepared for distribution to em 
ployers, are strongly worded to 
keep the laboring man “speeded 
up” in his production of vitally es- 
sential war supplies. 

There are two main angles to 
the campaign of the National In- 
dustrial Conservation Movement 
which will interest advertising 
men: posters and pay envelopes 
Other features of the campaign 
include motion-picture films, a 
publicity bureau sending matter to 
newspapers, a large group of pub 
lic speakers, etc. 

The posters and pay envelopes 
are sent out without cost, the com- 
mittee even paying the freight or 
express. The first series of pay 
envelopes contained twelve sepa- 
rate messages printed on the face 
of the envelope, and they were de 
livered in lots large enough to give 
each employee a different one for 
each of twelve weeks. A typical 
one of these said: 


“STICK TO YOUR JOB 


“The man who jumps from one 


job to another, never learns 
enough about any particular class 
of work to become valuable in it.’ 
Another reminded the worke 
(Continued on page 81) 
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No one can guess 
these things 


OU can’t just sit back 

in your chair and 
ope out” window and 
counter material which 
will be a success with 
dealers. It takes years of ex- 
perience working right with 
the retailer. Experience with 
different lines is a helpful fac- 
tor, too—saving many “sur- 
prises.” 
We have both kinds of experience. 


We have worked on the dealer prob- 
lems of so many manufacturers, both 
national and local, from coast to 
coast, and produced so many cam- 
paigns conspicuous for their success, 
that we are now consulted as experts 
in the dealer hook-up problem. 


We originate designs and execute the 

material. But first we investigate 

practical working conditions, analyze 
distribution and frame plans to meet 

these requirements. 

Write if you wish to talk Specialists in 
with a man who can really Window Displays 
show this kind of window Cumeus 

and store display experience. 
You'll find our representa- 
tive a Helper. 


Display Containers 
Counter Displays 
Paper Trims 


Display Transparencies 


The International 
SIGN Company 
Cleveland Ohio 
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LIFE SAV 








“LIFE ay 


Three years ago the word LIFE SAVE 

of one of the foremost successes in th 

To the Presidency of the Mint Product 
association with Advertising. One of! 

of the unique possibilities of Street 

on Individual or Group Territories. 

As fast as one territory or group was unge 
now LIFE SAVERS appear daily, in 


in hundreds of towns and cities from 


matter of the degree of success—deper 
11x12 space. From the beginning the 


other service incidental to a complete / 


STREET RAILWAY 


CENTRAL OFFICE OMI 
Borland Bldg., Chicago Candler 
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sbutaname. Today it is the symbol 
of the Novelty Confection business. 
ny, Mr. E. J. Noble brought a wide 
t things he did was to take advantage 
ising for Intensive Concentration 


pr way, other groups were added, until 


eaptreet Cars, before millions of people, 
ornia to New York. 


nt upon the appeal you put in your 
eet Railways Advertising Co. have co- 
Cc cards, but also for dealer helps and 


ertising Campaign. 
DVERTISING CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO., N. Y. 
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In writing a report to an insurance 
company, Benjamin Sherbow, the 
author of ‘‘Making Type Work,”’ 
said: ‘‘Muchofyour printed matter 
is dulland dreary. It lacks sparkle. 
It lacks smartness.” 


What would he say about your printed 
matter? Sparkle and smartness are two 
qualities vital to good advertising literature. 
Will you permit us to show you how we 
are putting both into the printed literature 
of some of Detroit’s foremost industries? 


SaTurpDAy NiGuT Press, Inc. 
Detroir U-S-A 


Printers 
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that “Good business law teaches 
that the man who makes himself 
worth more will get more.” 

A total of 1,522,000 of these pay 
envelopes have been utilized by 
1,400 employers. Ninety per cent 
of these were sent out after a def- 
inite request had been made for 
them. 

A new series of twelve envel- 
opes is now on the press, de- 
signed specifically to meet the war 
emergency. These are designed 
to point out to the worker that 
the man in the factory may be do- 
ing just as vital work as the man 
in the trench. To this end, the 
scene of the laboring man’s activ- 
ity is referred to as “Fort Fac- 
tory,” and the workers as a class 
are called “Industrial Patriots.” 
Quite a decided military note is 
sounded in some of the new en- 
velopes (which are intended for 
wide distribution, as the former 
series was). For instance, one of 
them says: 


“FORT FACTORY 


“American success in war, and 
prosperity in peace, are largely de- 


pendent upon the loyalty and effi- 
ciency of our citizen troops and 
officers stationed at Fort Factory. 
These troops should not leave 
their work-posts and must con- 
tinue to fight with forge, anvil, 
hammer, lathe and shovel until 
our foes are defeated. .Co-opera- 
tion and good feeling between pri- 
vates and officers in the volunteer 
wage-paid industrial army is the 
keynote of success.” 

To the five series of posters (of 
twelve designs in each) a sixth is 
now being added, dealing with 
war problems in the same way as 
do the new pay envelopes. Stir- 
ring cartoons, with a minimum of 
text, are being used. One of them, 
for instance, shows the giant fig- 
ure of Uncle Sam greeting the 
giant figure of Labor across a 
group of busy factories. “Stick 


to your job, my boy!” says Uncle’ 


Sam, and Labor responds, “You 
bet I will!” 

Another of the series shows 
three lines of an army marching 
past the observer. The first rank 
is in army unitorm; the last is 


made up of sailors; and the mid- 
dle rank shows capital and labor 
marching abreast. 

The usefulness of industry in 
maintaining an armed force in the 
field is shown in a third poster, 
which has the caption, “The men 
behind the man behind the gun.” 
In the foreground is a soldier fir- 
ing his rifle, and faintly shad- 
owed behind him are six work- 
men, the copy carrying out the 
idea that the labor of six men in 
industry is needed to keep one 
fighter in the trench. “Results 
Count” is the caption of another 
picture of the same sort. On the 
left is a soldier aiming at the foe 
and saying, “How many can 1 
hit?” On the right is a workman 
making shells and saying, “How 
many can I turn out?” 

The first printing order for this 
new series, which is intended for 
free distribution to employers, is 
48,000; but it is probable that very 
many more will be prepared as the 
series comes to the attention of 
more manufacturers. 

The association publishes a 
newspaper called Jndustrial Con- 
servation, of which about a mil- 
lion copies have been distributed. 
Its press bureau has secured 63,- 
200 columns of publicity in other 
publications, all dealing with the 
general question of harmony and 
good feeling between capital and 
labor, in war time and in peace as 
well. A motion picture of the sort 
technically known as a “cartoon 
trailer” has been shown in 280 
theatres. It depicts capital and 
labor as being “both in the same 
boat,” literally, and shows that 
results are as unpleasant for one 
as for the other when anyone 
“rocks the boat.” 

The urgent necessity of work of 
this sort is apparent to everyone 
who reads the daily newspapers. 
Not only are our industrial plants 
being hampered through the indif- 
ference of many laboring men to 
the quantity of work done, but the 
activities of our enemies seem to 
be increasing daily. 

Saturday, January 26, a fire 
near the shipyards at Port New- 
ark, N. J., took place which, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, was 
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probably of incendiary origin. On 
January 29, a fire of the same 
character destroyed much of the 
plant of the Pioneer Iron Furnace 
Company, at Marquette, Mich. On 
the same day, at the trial of Franz 
Rintelen in New York City, for 
having conspired to destroy Al- 
lied steamers, Frederick Henjes, a 
witness, testified that Rintelen had 
asked him to secure the services 
of men to blow up factories, 
bridges, etc., in the United States. 
Rintelen brought with him to 
America $508,000, presumably to 
be used in paying for these and 
similar services. Another witness, 
John C. Hammond, testified that 
Rintelen told him (before Amer- 
ica entered the war) that he in- 
tended to tie up munitions fac- 
tories all over the country by 
means of strikes. 

On January 29 the Merchants’ 
Association of New York tele- 
graphed an appeal to Secretary 
Baker, urging that the War De- 
partment furnish guards for ship- 
yards around New York. A prev- 
ious similar request had _ been 
refused by the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau of the War De- 
partment, on the ground that 
guarding against fire and explo- 
sion is not a soldier’s work, and 
that it is “up to” the companies to 
furnish their own patrols, watch- 
men and effective lighting systems 
about their plants at night. 

In a situation such as to-day 
confronts us, it is amazing to find 
that there are still some employers 
who are not taking steps to guard 
against the possibility of sabotage 
in their factories, or watching 
closely their enemy alien em- 
ployees. A decisive and complete 
course of action is necessary to 
insure safety in plants manufac- 
turing war material. 


WHAT EMPLOYERS SHOULD DO 


Here, for example, is the pro- 
gramme outlined for treatment of 
enemy aliens in industry, by Fran- 
ces A. Kellor, of the National 
Americanization Committee, who 
has made a special study of the 
subject: 

“Take a census of your em- 
ployees and divide them into four 
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classes: native-born, naturalized 
citizens, friendly aliens, enemy 
aliens. If they are naturalized 
citizens of enemy alien descent 
they had better be classed indus- 
trially with alien enemies until 
something of their history and 
record is known. Let us insist 
frankly that a man born on an- 
other soil has to prove himself 
for America. 

“Make an analysts or a map of 
your plant, showing its vulnerable 
spots. Where will a fire do the 
greatest damage, where is waste 
accumulated, what hydrant is most 
vital in extinguishing it, where 
is the control of your lighting 
system? Where will an explo- 
sion cause the most damage? 
What machines are most vital or 
difficult to replace? Where can 
goods in transit be tampered with 
easiest ? 

“Find out what kind of work- 
men are in charge of these vulnvr- 
able points. If they are enemy 
aliens transfer them at once. 

“Surveillance and guards and 
sentinels are the next most impcr- 
tant consideration. The number 
and location of these should be 
determined, first by the number 
and location of alien enemies and 
persons of doubtful loyalty; sec- 
ond, by the strategic points to be 
guarded. Both systems are neces- 
sary. 

“Lighting is the next important 
essential. Every possible im- 
provement should be made; vul- 
nerable points should be especially 
well lighted. Keep enemy aliens 
and persons of doubtful loyalty 
in the light all the time. 

“Keep outsiders out. This is no 
time for outsiders or persons 
without official authority or busi- 
ness in war plants. Verify their 
credentials. When they get in, see 
that they go only to the place they 
are supposed to go. Don’t send 
them alone. Escort them in, stay 
with them, and escort them out. 

“Reduce your labor turnover as 
much as possible. Every time a 
new man is taken on who is not 
known it increases the risk. When 
the registration of enemy aliens 
begins in February ask every new 
employee if he has such a card. 
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E know that Advertising can 
bring out and correct the 
faults in your product or your or- 
ganization. We know that Adver- 
tising can make your whole selling 
appropriation 100 per cent effec- 
tive. But we know that to permit 
Advertising to do these things, the 
advertiser must have VISION. 
To advertisers with Vision, 
who have problems similar to those 
we have already solved for our own 
clients, we offer— 


Street G Finneys 


Pay-~ as: you- 
Enter 


Advertising 


STREET & FINNEY, INC., 171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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If your shop is handling war sup- 
plies of the first magnitude, try 
to get every alien enemy out—not 
by throwing him out, but by ex- 
changing with some industry that 
is not manufacturing war sup- 
plies. A man thrown out of a job 
because he is an alien enemy may 
go to another plant in bitterness 
of spirit and wreck it for no rea- 
son but to get even with his first 
employer. 

“Permits should be required by 
employees to go to different ‘parts 
of the plant. 

“Appoint some employee as an 
‘aliens captain.’ Give him a com- 
mittee if it is advisable. It will 
he his business to spot anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda and sentiment, to 
make such shop plans and maps as 
have been suggested, supervise 
registrations, recommend _ trans- 
fers, and direct guards and senti- 
nels. 

‘“Take a personal'interest in the 
alien. If he wants to become an 
American citizen, and learn Eng- 
lish, facilitate it. See that he gets 
American information on bulletin 
boards, in pay envelopes and oth- 
erwise to offset the anti-Ameri- 
can material sent him or told him. 

“Try, finally, to remove sys- 
tematically every possible cause of 
unrest, dissatisfaction, disloyalty 
and disturbance. These are the 
mediums through which the Ger- 
man agents work, and is their 
chief stock in trade next to the 
love for the fatherland. In deal- 
ing with German spies a plant has 
to be foolproof as well as bomb- 
proof. The man who strikes may 
think it is because of bad housing 
or bad treatment, wages, hours, 
dismissal or en:ploying methods, 
or substitution of women; but the 
German propagandist knows that 
it is German efficiency taking ad- 
vantage of American negligence 


and carelessness.” 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR TAKES A 
HAND 


Undoubtedly one of the most 
important moves in regard to la- 
bor is that announced on January 
30, in the reorganization of the 
Department of Labor, recom- 
mended by the special labor ad- 
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visory council named by Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson three weeks 
ago. 

A joint board of representatives 
of capital and labor is an impor- 
tant part of the new plan. Its 
chief work is the formulation of a 
policy between workers and em- 
ployers to be in force for the rest 
ot the war. Five men from each 
side, and one layman chosen by 
each side, will make up a board of 
twelve members. It is hoped that 
the general enunciation of agreed 
principles will result in the elimi- 
nation of strikes. All the indus- 
trial service sections of other 
Government departments will now 
be directed by Secretary Wilson 
as supreme authority. Seven new 
Labor Department services, or 
bureaus, will handle problems of 
adjustment of disputes, conditions 
of labor, information and educa- 
tion, women in industry, training 
and dilution, housing and trans- 
portation, and personnel. 

This “War Labor Administra- 
tion” will help to drive home to 
the workers of the nation that 
they must play their fair part in 
the great task of winning the war, 
just as the various types of ad- 
vertising which we have de- 
scribed have worked to emphasize 
the same lesson. The dependence 
of the nation upon labor has 
probably never been better ex- 
pressed than in the recent address 
of President Wilson to the United 
Mine Workers of America, at 
their convention, when he said: 

“The safety of America and the 
whole honor and dignity and suc- 
cess of her action in the present 
crisis of the world depend upon 
(the workingman’s) fidelity and 
energy and devotion.” 


Sixty Per Cent Gain for Brad- 
ley Knitting Co. 


The business of the Bradley Knit- 


ting Company, Delavan, Wis., is re- 
ported to have exceeded $2,500,000 in 
1917. This was an increase of 60 per 
cent over the previous year. 


Carney & Kerr, Inc., New York, have 
suspended business for the period of the 
war. Edward M. Carney has joined 
the New York office of the McLain- 
Hadden-Simpers Company, Philadel- 
phia. 4 





Keener Need Than Ever for War 
Advertising Chief 


Urgent Argument That Only Paid Advertising Will Unclog the Channels 
of Communication Between the Government and People 


By William H. Field 


Vice-President The Tribune, Chicago 


N the issue of Printers’ INK 

for April 19 last there appeared 
an article under the title “Wanted 
for Uncle Sam, a War-time Ad- 
vertising Chief.” This article 
suggested “the immediate organi- 
zation of a systematic Advertis- 
ing Department for our great 
Government business 
through which the messages of 
all the departments shall be trans- 
lated to the people in terms that 
they are accustomed to under- 
stand.” 

Since the date of the appear- 
ance of that article many well- 
known business men and several 
Senators and Congressmen have 
earnestly advocated a Government 
appropriation for advertising the 
Liberty Loans. Their advocacy 
was of no avail and the appro- 
priation of Government funds 
was bitterly opposed in Congress 
in a manner that left no doubt as 
to the prevailing opinion not only 
of the dignity but even of the 
efficacy of the plan. The Con- 
gressional Record carries in its 
printed pages an amazing picture 
of the views of certain Congress- 
men concerning the propriety of 
paying Government money to pub- 
lications for paid advertising. 

Nevertheless, the two Liberty 
Loans were oversubscribed, and 
advertising, for which the Gov- 
ernment did not pay, but which 
private subscrivtions did pay, was 
a compelling factor in their suc- 
cessful flotation. 

The article referred to also 
suggested the usefulness of ad- 
vertising aimed to systematize the 
education and_ instruction of 
farmers toward the planting aud 
harvesting of crops necessary to 
provide food for ourselves and 
our allies. Great crops were 


raised, but, through lack of al 


concern, . 


ordination of effort, some articles 
of food were overproduced while 
others fell far short of require- 
ments. Also .much food rotted 
on the ground through lack ot a 
proper provision for labor to har- 
vest it. With this record of the 
past season, farmers are now 
being urged again to raise vast 
crops, but again without the co- 
ordinated plans the lack of which 
caused so much waste before. 

An intelligent campaign of paid 
advertising, directed to farmers 
and planned with the thorough- 
ness that characterizes most of 
our commercial advertising to- 
day, would have saved the country 
more than the campaign would 
have cost. 


FOOD APPEALS ONLY THIRTY PER 
CENT EFFICIENT 


Mr. Hoover’s earnest appeals, 
through the news columns of pub- 
lications, have not produced the 
expected results. He is quoted as 
saying that not over 30 per cent 
of the people have been observing 
the recommendations of the Food 
Administration Bureau. The pub- 
lic is now being exhorted anew, 
through the news and editorial 
columns of the patriotic press, 
to do as Mr. Hoover asks. By 
and by Mr. Hoover will have to 
stop asking and begin to order. 

A systematic campaign of paid 
advertising, over Mr. Hoover’s 
facsimile signature, would have 
accomplished what editorial ex- 
hortation has failed to accomplish. 

And the Fuel Shutdown! What 
effect upon the purchase, distribu- 
tion, local storage and consump- 
tion of coal would a paid adver- 
tising campaign, begun early last 
summer, have had? 

The article referred to also 
said, “the ways in which they can 
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best serve should be told to those 
workers throughout the United 
States in some uniform fashion.” 

On February 1, 1918, before tne 
Senate Commerce Committee, 
J. W. Powell, vice-president of 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, said: “The Government 
ought at once to organize and 
inaugurate a great campaign of 
education for American working 
men. They should be taught that 
success or failure in this great 
emergency is up to them. They 
need to be awakened to the 
seriousness of the situation.” 

As this is written, announce- 
ments are made from Washing- 
ton that the week beginning Feb- 
ruary 11 is to be “Shipyard Vol- 
unteer Week,” during which an 
effort is to be made to obtain 
250,000 workers for the ship- 
yards. 

By now we all understand that 
ships are the keystone of our par- 
ticipation in the war. We have 
not nearly enough of them either 
built or in prospect. One reasun 
why we have not is because of a 
lack of workmen. We are told 
that yards in which three shifts 
a day should be working are bare- 
ly able to obtain one shift. 

What effect upon this situation 
would an advertising campaign 
have had, if it had been planned, 
written and published last sum- 
mer? 

Every publication in the United 
States has printed virtually every 
word that it has been asked to 
print, as news, for the furthering 
of Government purposes. Every 
publication has printed editerial 
after editorial endorsing the 
Government’s requests for pubirc 
co-operation and exhorting the 
public to comply. 

Does the layman inquire why 
all this printed matter has failed 
of the maximum possible accom- 
plishment? The experienced ad- 
vertising man can reply that the 
public has received all its mes- 
sages from the Government (ex- 
cept those concerning the Liberty 
Loans, paid for by private sub- 
scription) at second hand. News- 
papers and magazines have told 
their readers what their reporters 
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say that Government officials want 
the people to do. 

When will the Government 
come to realize the power and 
dignity of advertising to convey 
its messages direct to the people? 


Woven Goods of Paper in 


Germany 


German weavers, on account of the 
lack of yarns of other material, are 
making increasing use of paper yarns, 
according to an Italian paper. It is 
expected that the paper yarns also will 
soon be requisitioned by the Govern 
ment for the needs of the army. The 
consumption is so large that the mills 
cannot satisfy the demand. 

An exhibition of yarns and wove 
goods of paper was opened recently at 
Chemnitz, Saxony. Various articles 
which are now being made from pape: 
in Germany were exhibited. 

Paper yarns were shown, raw and 
colored, of various sizes and for divers 
uses, such as yarns for knitting, for 
underwear, for lace making, etc., as 
well as articles made from these yarns, 
such as hosiery, gloves, underwear 
cravats, suspenders, cord and twine of 
all sizes, etc. 

There were also exhibited garments 
and objects of domestic economy made 
from woven goods of paper—shirts, 
handkerchiefs, scarfs, towels,.clothés for 
children, aprons, women’s purses, nets, 
bags, tablecloths, napkins, table covers, 
rugs, trimmings, etc. A special section 
contained articles obtained by utilizing 
particularly certain other textile mate 
rials as substitutes for cotton and 
wool—coconut fiber, the bark of osiers, 
hop tendrils, herbs from marshes, stems 
of nettles, peat, broom, etc. 

he German Society of Manufac 
turers of Underwear, which has its 
seat at Chemnitz, arranged for the or- 
ganization during the time the exhibi 
tion remained open of demonstrative 
lectures on the new applications all 
these substitutes have found in Ger- 
many in order to offer to the population 
products which are indispensable to 
domestic economy and which at present 
cannot be made with cotton or wool. 


Disables Anaconda 
“Standard” 


The Anaconda, Mont., Standard had 
its printing plant put out of commis 
sion last week by fire. Until the 
damage can be repaired and new equip 
ment obtained the paper will be printed 
at the plant of the Butte Post. 


Fire 


Scarborough With “American 
Magazine” 
J. B. Scarborough, 


for three years 
advertising department of the 
Tribune, has resigned to join 
office of the American 
New York. * 


in the 
Chicago 
the western 
Magazine, 
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From THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


_ Two Billion 
For U.S. Ships 
Is New Plan 


Building Programme Re- 
vealed by Board’s Re- —EveryDollar 


quest to Congress of This 
Money Will 
Be Spent by 


$701,000,000 Asked Men Who 


For Fresh Contracts *°%? 7"¢ 
Are Influ- 


enced by 


MARINE ENGINEERING 
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AKE sure of getting a generous share of this 
business by using the advertising pages of 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


THE ANNUAL SHIPBUILDING NUMBER will be 
published in April. Start your contract with this 
number, but make your reservation now. This number 
will be of vast importance as reference, and your 
advertising will stay alive for a long, long time. 
Forms close |0th of month preceding date of issue. 


SEND FOR DETAILED DATA AND SAMPLE COPY 
NO OBLIGATION 
ALDRICH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City 
Member 448, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Where Shall 
Our Goods Be Sold 
After the War? 


Production in Some Cases Has In- 
creased 250 Per Cent and in 
Peace Times a Foreign Market 
Must Be Secured—New York 
Editorial Conference Studies La- 
bor Problems 








HE labor problem which 1s 

now looming up on the busi- 
ness and political horizon in 
threatening proportions was the 
principal topic of discussion at 
the meeting of the Editorial Con- 
ference of the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers’ Association held 
on Friday. E. J. Mehren, editor 
of the Engineering News-Record, 
who had visited Washington a 
few days before, said: 

“A man who goes to Washing- 
ton returns home with a con- 
fusion of ideas, so many forces 
are at work, and so many ques- 
tions are pressing forward for 
solution. The most important 
thing to-day is to recognize the 
philosophy of things that are com- 
ing. Out of the conflict of arms 
now being waged will arise a new 
order of things to which we must 
adapt ourselves. This country is 
approaching, in my opinion, the 
greatest crisis we have faced 
since the Revolutionary War. The 
fight we are waging for democ- 
racy is a fight for a democracy 
running down to individuals them- 
selves. 

“The demand of the working- 
man is that he shall have his part 
in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment as it affects him. Capital 
and labor must seek a readjust- 
ment of their relationships. Per- 
haps a compromise position in 
which each will make concessions, 
will be reached. Far-seeing ob- 
servers declare that the workers 
should have a voice in the man- 
agement of the industries in which 
they are employed. Labor leaders 
are on edge. The stroke may not 
come this year, but it is morally 
certain that a great socialistic 
change will soon take place.” 
William H. Taylor, of the Jrun 
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Age, who followed Mr. Mehren, 
continued the discussion by say- 
ing: “A democratic form of gov- 
ernment is a fine thing to live 
under but a poor thing to fight 
under. What is going to happen 
after the war ends is a mighty 
important matter to all of us. 
I know of a town in which the 
capacity of the manufacturing 
plants has been increased 250 per 
cent to take care of Government 
contracts for their products. 
What is to be done with these 
plants and hundreds of others 
when peace comes? We cannot 
consume all the goods we pro- 
duce and therefore must find an 
outlet in foreign markets. 

“The labor situation is alarm- 
ing. On the Pacific Coast ordi- 
nary laborers are paid $2 to $2.50 
a day. In Japan, a few thousand 
miles across the sea, workmen are 
paid 40 cents a day, and in China 
25 cents and even lower. India, 
with its 325,000,000 inhabitants, 
pays its laborers only a few cents 
a day. The average wage in Rus- 
sia is less than 60 cents, in Ger- 
many, 95 cents, and in England 
under war conditions one dollar 
or a little more. 

“How are we going to compete 
with the manufacturers of those 
countries who can command an 
unlimited supply of cheap labor? 
Will we not soon be compelled to 
let down the bars against Jap- 
anese, Chinese and other peoples 
in order to secure workers to till 
our farms and man our factories 
and shops? The situation is cer- 
tainly serious and we ought to 
give it our earnest attention. We 
ought to be in a position, when 
the end of the war comes, to meet 
the competition of all nations 
squarely and fairly; but we can- 
not unless we have made ade- 
quate preparation to do so.” 





Death of Elijah Stites Fair- 
child 


Rev. Elijah Stites Fairchild, an asso- 
ciate with the Fairchild Publications, 
Chicago and New York, died at his 
home in the former city on February 
7, aged eighty-four years. Mr. Feair- 
child retired from the .ministry seven 
years ago to enter the textile publishing 
business. 
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Over There 


HEY are doing their bit, 
and while we cannot be 
with them at the front, 

we can still do our best to keep 
business humming and thereby 
support those left behind to en- 
able them to send supplies to our 
brave boys Somewhere in France 











OUR BUSINESS IS 
Printing and Binding 


without which it would be very 
difficult to get along. We are do- 
ing our bit in this line to assist 
the merchant and the purchaser 





While not bread, meat, coal or 
sugar, PRINTING is: quite as 
important, and you will find the 
best in Color Printing, Catalogs, 
Booklets or Publications at the 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone 3210 Greeley 
461 Eighth Ave., 33d to 34th Streets, New York 
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PROGRESS 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
Net gain in advertising, 1917 
Net gain in paid circulation, 1917 


DAILY IRON TRADE and 
METAL MARKET REPORT 
Net gain in advertising, 1917 
Net gain in paid circulation, 1917. . 


THE FOUNDRY 


Net gain in advertising, 1917 
Net gain in paid circulation, 1917... ... 


POWER BOATING 


Net gain in advertising, 1917 
Net gain in paid circulation, 1917 


THE MARINE REVIEW 


Net gain in advertising, 1917 
Net gain in paid circulation, 1917 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Penton Building - - CLEVELAND 
ALSO PUBLISHERS 
ABC o' IRON and STEEL PENTON’S FOUNDRY LIST THE GREAT LAKES RED BOOK 


NEW YORK—90 West Street ane Buildi: 
PITTS 8URGH—Oliver Building WASH INGTON—Metzerott Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND—Prince’s Chambers 
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“Lite: 


LIFE’S Easter Annual, March 
2lst issue, will not be a special 
number as special numbers are 
known in the advertising world. 
It will be an “extra value” number 
on account of increased size and 
_ increased sales. 


LIFE does not believe in special 
numbers for the purpose of deriv- 
ing additional advertising revenue 
only. 


Color forms now on press, 50% 
increase over Easter Annual last 
year. 


Black forms close February 26th 
to March Ist. 


Please ship all plates special de- 
livery mail only. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St. West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 





Seeks Information in European Press 
Upon German Trade Conditions 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Will Issue a One-Hun- 
dred and Fifty Page Report 


TH U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce will 
shortly publish a report upon Ger- 
man trade during the war, and 
German preparations for trade 
after the war. It will be entitled 
“German Trade and the War” 
and the author is Chauncey De- 
pew Snow, since 1911 one of the 
Bureau’s European trade special- 
ists. Mr. Snow spent six months 
in Germany in the capacity of 
a commercial agent or traveling 
investigator in 1914 (having been 
in Germany on this mission when 
the war broke out, and is now 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
He has been assisted in the com- 
pilation by J. J. Kral, translator 
and statistician, of the research 
section of the Bureau who has 
likewise visited Germany. 

This public document on “Ger- 
man Trade and the War” will, in 
effect, take up the subject where 
the volume entitled “German For- 
eign-Trade Organization” left ott. 
The latter report was published 
last year as No. 57 of the Mis- 
cellaneous Series of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. That report did not carry 
the study of the German business 
structure beyond the outbreak of 
the world war, except in one brief 
chapter on “preparations for the 
future.” 

It is in response to a consider- 
able number of ‘letters of inquiry 
from American business men that 
this branch of the Department of 
Commerce now plans to supple- 
ment, by means of some 150 pages 
of printed matter, its earlier di- 
gest of German methods of trade 
promotion and cultivation of for- 
eign matkets. These inquiries 
from business men have been 
mainly along two general lines. 
On the one hand there has been 
curiosity as to just what has been 


happening within industrial Ger- ‘ 


many since the outbreak of tne 
war. Is there any truth. for in- 
stance, in the rumors that have 
come to business America of an 
energetic Germany piling up huge 
reserve stocks of merchandise to 
loose upon the markets of the 
world after the war? On the other 
hand, there have come from the 
same general source, questions as 
to just what preparation German 
business interests are making for 
trade at home and abroad after 
the war. 


WILL GIVE INFORMATION COMPLETE 


Perhaps some of the American 
manufacturers who have written 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce have, as a re- 
sult of the disclosures in “German 
Foreign-Trade Organization” of 
the support given German busi- 
ness by the German government, 
expected that their inquiries would 
draw forth confidential informa- 
tion that would serve as quiet 
“tips” to guide them, individually 
and specifically, in their contact 
with Teuton competition. From 
a recent conversation with Mr. 
Snow, however, a Printers’ INK 
representative gathers that there 
is no foundation for such an im- 
pression. He would not encour- 
age any business man to suppose 
that he could, by writing to the 
Bureau, obtain any light upon this 
subject that will not be shed by 
the forthcoming report. In other 
words “German Trade and the 
War” will relate all that this in- 
stitution has to tell regarding our 
antagonist. 

While the report now in press 
will be somewhat detailed, the 
department will forestall disap- 
pointment on the part of the busi- 
ness public by issuing this work 
essentially as a compilation of 
matter that has already appeared 
in print in other languages. Not 
only will there be no original! 
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No. 2 of a Series 


WHAT BANKERS 
SAY ABOUT 


4 J 

Successful Banking 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Dear Sir: | 

I think it will be of interest to 
you to know that I have received 
from several different sources in 
widely different parts of the coun- 
try inquiries regarding the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association, and 
referring to my article in the No- 
vember number of Successful Bank- 
ing. 

This shows that your magazine is 
being read and that the readers seem 
to think that an institution ac- 
corded the courtesy of space in 
your magazine is worthy of investi- 
gation. 

Yours Very Truly, 

M. E. Hotperness, President, 
Financial Advertisers’ Association. 
(Also Assistant Cashier of Third 

National Bank, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Attention is commanded — 
—prestige is gained, by adver- 
tising in SUCCESSFUL BANK- 
ING. For % cent per man 
you can get a full page ad in 
two colors before the official 
who actually does the buying of 
equipment and supplies and 
who supervises the accounting 
work in every one of the 22,- 
000 best banks—$100,000 depos- 
its and over—in the United 
States. 














recommendations for American 
traders but for virtually every 
statement made warrant will be 
found in prior publications. 

In their painstaking digest ot 
the world’s press for this sum- 
mary, Messrs. Snow and Kral 
have drawn on Italian, Swiss and 
Russian sources. Scandinavian 
publications have been subjected 
to the extraction process, as have 
likewise French and British. All 
this, in addition to and as a check 
on such information as has come 
out of Germany in the German 
press. 

Mr. Snow’s only comment on 
the recent rumors and reports of 
a far-flung American system of 
American espionage, by Commer- 
cial Attachés and Commercial 
Agents, with an elaborate com- 
mercial frontier patrol around 
Germany and all the paraphernalia 
of sleuthing and spying and 
grape-vine circuits and  under- 
ground routes, is that it is all 
bunk and shows a lack of appre- 
ciation of the diplomatic and com- 
mercial standing of American 
Commercial Attachés and Com- 
mercial Agents. These agents 
and attachés are the accredited 
representatives of our Govern- 
ment. Mr. Snow is very skep- 
tical of the benefits: of gumshoe 
work in trade, and suggests that 
while the Government continues 
to pay intelligent attention to 
trade developments in Germany 
as in other countries, and has 
many special trade reporters in 
foreign countries, there is no rea- 
son for hysteria on the subject: 
when it comes to espionage of any 
kind, we are certainly not forced 
to follow the German lead. 

In the forthcoming report, Ger- 
many’s new-found substitutes tor 
almost everything under the sun 
will not be overlooked. Some 
dividend figures will be shown to 
indicate how German industries 
have fared since war came, and 
two whole chapters will be de- 
voted to Germany’s preparations 
for the future—especially in con- 
nection with the “Middle Europe” 
scheme—thereby answering the 
many questions that have come to 
Mr. Snow’s desk. 
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“In No Other Large City in the 
Country Does a Single Newspaper 
Stand So Indisputably Supreme in 
Every Respect As Does the Journal 


7 STS Dy 

















in Milwaukee.’’ 











Supreme in 
Circulation 


with a _ constantly 
growing circulation 
which now exceeds 
120,000, and equals 
that of the other 
four afternoon news- 
papers combined. 
Read in more than 
85% of the English 
speaking homes of 
Milwaukee, the 
choice of practically 
every Milwaukeean 
who can reasonably 
be considereda 
prospect for adver- 
tised goods. 


Supreme {in 
Advertising 


Publishing in 1917 
a total volume of 
advertising that ex- 
ceeded the com- 
bined lineage of the 
third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth Milwau- 
kee newspapers. Reg- 
istered the highest 
percentage of gain 
during 1917 of any 
important Ameri- 
can newspaper. 
Eighth in volume of 
gain. Ninth in vol- 
ume of national ad- 
vertising. 






































A Supcemmer Built On the Rock Foun- 
dation of. Superior Merit 


A supremacy that has been earned by publishing a newspaper that ranks 
as one of the best examples of clean, progressive American Journalism. 
Possesses the most complete telegraphic news service of any newspaper 
in the country. News facilities include the services of the greatest New 
York and Philadelphia newspapers. Prints the cream of the features 
afforded by the leading feature services. Famed for its aggressive and 
independent editorial policy. 




















No national advertiser can afford to overlook Milwaukee, City 
of Prosperity. Milwaukee and many of the wealthy communi- 
ties of Wisconsin are covered, completely and effectually by a 
single newspaper. 


SUPREME IN MILWAUKEE, \~} DOMINANT IN WISCONSIN - 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Foreign Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York and Chicago 


Business and 
Advertising Manager. 























Here’s a Campaign for Wooden 
Shoes 


There’s a Market for Them in This Country, as One Advertiser Has 
Found Out 


6677 EEP Your Feet Warm. 

All-Wood Shoes, and 
Wood-Sole Leather-Top Shoes 
and Boots, in all sizes, for Men, 
Women and Children.” 

This is not a translation of an 
advertisement from a German 
paper, proving the straits into 
which a war-harassed people has 
been forced. It did not come 
from France, either, although 
wooden shoes are worn there, as 


KEEP YOUR FEET WARM. 
All-Wood Shoes, and Wood-Sole 
Leather-Top .Shoes and Boots 


In Al) Sizes, for Men, Women and Children 
PHIL EMRICH, 824 Main St. Cin.. 0. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT, ONE INCH DEEP ACROSS TWO COL- 
HELPS SELL WOODEN SHOES 


UMNS, 


well as in Germany and other 


European countries. In fact, this 
little advertisement was not pub- 
lished in Europe at all, but in the 
United States; and while, per- 
haps, it has a comparatively lim- 
ited appeal, the fact that wooden 
shoes are now a commodity 
worth advertising has its interest, 
if only as an illustration of the 
effect of the war on leather and 
shoe prices. 

Heretofore, of course, wooden 
shoes have been more of a curi- 
osity than an article of dress with 
the vast majority of Americans; 
and even with workers requiring 
heavy, waterproof shoes, on ac- 
count of the nature of their em- 
ployment, wooden clogs have 
been employed only to a limited 
extent. It is a fact, however, that 
since sole leather soared to hith- 
erto unknown heights on account 
of the demand for that com- 
modity for use in millions of 
pairs of Army shoes, work shoes 
with soles of triple thicknesses of 
good leather have become more 
expensive than laborers employed 
at a comparatively low wage 


could afford; hence the increas- - 


ing use of wooden-soled shoes 
The advertisement quoted 
above, occupying an inch of space 
two columns wide, in the Cincin 
nati Enquirer, has brought a fai: 
amount of business to Phil Em 
rich, the advertiser, who retails 
the lines of wooden shoes briefly 
referred to in it. Mr. Emrich 
has for some years been a man- 
ufacturer, jobber and retailer of 
materials and supplies for the 
tannery trade, and it is 

through this business 

) that he began to sell 
wooden shoes. Rough 
wooden clogs, he ex- 
plains, have been worn 
by tannery laborers al- 
most from time imme- 
morial, as their work 


. is on wet floors, on which leather 


shoes, even of the best, soon be- 
come soaked, besides being sub- 
ject to deterioration from the 
chemicals used in the tanning 
process. 

This business, handled in the 
course of supplying other de- 
mands from the tanners, amount- 
ed to very little, but it served to 
suggest the possibility of sales 
of wooden or wooden-soled shoes 
to men in other industries re- 
quiring moisture-proof footwear 
during working hours, and man- 
ufacturers were found making 
shoes with a thick sole of wood 
and a heavy leather upper. A 
good sale of such shoes has de- 
veloped, principally to laborers 
working in the wet, either out- 
doors or indoors, as far as the 
men’s goods are concerned. The 
advantages of the wooden-soled 
shoe are that it does not admit 
moisture, and that thus, while it 
is not comfortable to tender feet, 
it is warmer than a shoe soled 
with a low grade of leather. 

The advertisement has been 
effective in directing the attention 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Five Million People 


Live in the Suburbs 


of New York 


6 pe suburban territory surrounding New York City 
is the most populous, the most prosperous and in all 
respects the most important suburban area in this conti- 
nent. Each one of these suburbs is a community of 
homes, and each one is a distinct and separate place by 
itself, with its own locality interests, its own local com- 
munity spirit, and its own local newspapers. 


The suburban newspapers are real locality publica- 
tions. They are home newspapers and welcome visitors 
to all members of the family circle. They are of unusual 
interest to all because they deal with home affairs. They 
contain, among other things, the news of the churches; 
of the various local associations and societies, and they 
register social, political, business and other huppenings of 


their communities. Newspapers of this class are always 
closer to their readers than any other kind. Advertisers 
using their columns get the benefit of all this. 


The average shopping needs of the suburban home 
are far greater than those of the average city dwelling 
place. The average suburban family buys more goods 
than the average New York family, because as a rule it 
is a larger family and needs more room. Here is a real 
home to live in, instead of a flat to merely exist in. 
Here there is usually a piece of ground for the children 
to play in and a garden in which to ra‘se vegetables, 
flowers, and fruit, as well as space and facilities for sports 
and pastimes. All these things emphasize the importance 
of the suburban family as a customer. The best way in 
which to reach these suburban families is thru the ad- 
vertising columns of their own: local home newspapers, 


For advertising rates and other information concerning 
New York suburban daily and weekly newspapers, address 


O’Flaherty’s New York Suburban List 


225 West 39th Street, New ¥ork 
Bryant 6875-6-7-8 























For the first three 
months of 19]7/- 
as for the entire 
year of 1917 
Todays Housewife 
had the lar ‘gest 
advertising 1 in~ 
come 1n its entire | 
history up to that 


time — 





Todays Housewife 








RNS OT r) 


1918 se 
For the first three 


months of 1918 — 
Todays Housewife 

is 15% ahead of 
the same period . 
in 1917 also 
ahead of any 
three correspond- 
iné months in its" 
entire history ~ 


Built to Endure — 
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A Tractor Audience 
Worth While 


4 Advertising space is now being reserved for 
the 1918 COOPERATIVE TRACTOR CATA- 
LOG. An International Trade Circulation of 
15,000 copies is guaranteed. 


{ The COOPERATIVE TRACTOR CATA- 
LOG was first published in 1916, and is the 
pioneer tractor authority. The 1918 edition 
will be compiled under the supervision of 
Howard E. Everett, power farming editor of 
the Implement & Tractor Trade Journal, and 
Hal Clark, head of our service bureau, and 
until recently connected with the service.and 
advertising departments of one of the largest 
tractor manufacturing companies in the 
United States. 

§ Complete specifications will be given of 
every tractor made, as well as a wealth of 
data concerning tractor accessories and tractor 
driven and operated machinery 

q The COOPERATIVE TRACTOR CATA- 
LOG reaches tractor dealers, manufacturers 
and distributors generally. It is also given 
an important foreign circulation. Agricultur- 
al bureaus of every farming country in the 
world have received copies. Copies of the 
1918 edition have been arranged for by im- 
porters and exporters throughout the world. 
Q It is the encyclopedia of tractordom. 

| Copies of the 1917 COOPERATIVE 
TRACTOR CATALOG will be sent to those 
not acquainted with the merits of this book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Implement & Tractor 


rade Journal 


Kansas City Omaha Minneapolis 
General Offices : 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New York Office, FRANK M. DAMPMAN 
205 Postal Telegraph Building 
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f some men who never before 
re such shoes to their useful- 


s, Mr. Emrich reports, and | 
brought about a steadily in- | 
ercasing volume of sales from | 


this source. 


\n even more interesting de- | 


ve opment along. this line has 


been the sale of wooden clogs, | 
as well as of wood-soled shoes, | 


to women working under condi- 
tiois where wet feet are bound 


to result from shoes that are not | 
Scrubwomen and | 
furnish _ the | 


waterproof, 
laundry workers 
principal market for these shoes, 
it seems. They discard 
street shoes while at work, using 


their wooden footgear to keep | 


their feet dry. 

There is, besides, a 
steady sale of small 
clogs for children. This results 
neither from industrial conditions 
nor the high price of leather, nor 
can it be blamed on the war. The 
shoes are used as accessories to 
Holland costumes for theatrical 
or fancy-dress purposes. Dutch 
dances are popular both at regu- 


lar theatrical performances and 


among amateurs, and wooden 
shoes are indispensable in their 
execution. As long as their wear 
among children is confined to 
this purpose, there is little room 
for uneasiness at deterioration of 
American living conditions. 
There appears, however, judg- 
ing by the experience of this 
dealer, and from the fact that he 
finds it profitable to advertise 
wooden shoes for wear under 
certain industrial conditions, to 
be a real market for them, espe- 
cially among men who cannot af- 
ford a shoe with a heavy sole of 
leather at present prices. Farm 
laborers, dairy, laundry and tan- 
nery workers, and others em- 
ploved under similar conditions, 
have found shoes with: wooden 
soles useful; and the wear of 
such shoes may be expected.to in- 
crease among men so employed. 


The advertising account of the Strom 

rings Company, formerly the U. S. 
| Bearings Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has been placed with the 
ri M. Green Company, Detroit. 


their |- 


fairly | 
wooden | 
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freee for Spring Seeding—disking and 
arrowing with a tractor. 


food 


will win the war 


And the tractor is winning the food. 
Without the tractor, enormous man 
power would be chained to the farm, 
and army and industry would suffer. 
With the tractor, the power farmer 
is filling the breach and reaping just 
profits. 

Power Farming is teaching thou- 
sands of new tractor owners efficient 
management—new ways to produce 
more at less unit cost. 

Its readers are a self-selected group 
of prosperous, progressive business 
men. 

In buying power they have equalled 
three times their number of average 
farmers. In war-time their profits 
are increasing much faster than the 
average. 

Power Farming covers this essen- 
tial market at a lower cost than any 
other publication or combination. 
Proof of its circulation has been avail- 
able for years. Proof of the wealth 
of its circulation—and its responsive- 
ness—is yours for the asking. 


POWER FARMING 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
Member A. B.C. 
NEW YORK— 

Barnhill & Henning 
23 E. 26thSt. Telephone: Mad. Sq. 5064 
CHICAGO— 


Frank W. Maas 
Marquette Bldg. Telephone: Randolph 5527 








Copy That Makes Them See It 


Getting the Idea Across in a Way That Prints a — on the Reade:'s 
Mind, Whether He Will or Not 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


AVE you not had the experi- 

ence of going into the office 
of some advertising manager or 
agency man and having him tell 
you about some wonderful adver- 
tisement he was getting up for 
Blank’s Thisorthat? And have 
you not grown quite enthusiastic 
over the advertisement as he 
painted a word picture of it, and’ 
perhaps showed you the first 
rough draft of the copy? And 
then have you not often experi- 
enced disappointment when you 
ran across that advertisement later 


was all polished out of it. Pleity 
of good copy is ruined that way, 
sometimes through the fault of 
the man who wrote it, but pro! 
ably more often through the fault 
of the man or men with the power 
ot: i. 

As an illustration, a friend of 
mine had charge of the publicity 
for the Second Liberty Loan i: 
a certain city. He wanted to take 
a good wallop at the procrastina- 
tors who had “meant” to buy a 
bond during the first campaiga, 
and had not, and would probably 
slide through the sec- 
ond campaign _ the 





ink Watch i is Your Time Table— 
—Every Hour on the Hour— 


ed pe Se 





AM te 
eri Soar Mange 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL | 


same way, with the 
best intentions in the 
world, but no definite 
action. So he wrote 
anadvertisement 
head, “Hell Is Paved 
With Good Intentions 
Are You a Paver?” 
The committee shook 
their heads over it. 
“Hell” would never 
do. They liked the 
idea, the picture that 
heading brought up, 
but it would have to 
be tempered a little 








FIG. 


magazines, 
the street 


newspapers or 
boards or in 


in the 
on the 
cars? 

Your friend had the picture in 
his own mind, and he succeeded 
in getting it across to you. But 
when he had finished with the ad- 
vertisement, while his picture 
might be in the advertisement, 
for all to dig out who had the 
time or the inclination, the advey 
tisement fell short of making the 
reader see the picture, whether he 
would or not. 

Sometimes it is the fault of the 
copy. The copy that was written 
while the idea was hot, the copy 
that you saw, was, perhaps, after 
wards “polished” until the paar 


1—AN IDEA IS HERE EXPRESSED IN PICTURE FORM 


before the committee 
would dare sign it 
My friend knew that in advanc: 


. that is why he used “Hell” in the 


first copy—so he could come down 
to the more genteel “Hades” when 
redrafted. So he wrote it over 
with this as a heading, “The Road 
to Hades is Paved with Good In 
tentions. Are You a _ Paver 

Some of the committee approved 
it as revised; some liked it, but 

Well, you know committees, ani 
you know about what happened 
The advertisement as_ published 
was headed, “You’ve Been Intend 
ing to Buy a Liberty Bond. Hay 

You Done It?” Whether or not 
that is a good heading is no part 
of the present consideration. The 


point is that the picture was po! 
2 
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In Size 


Napoleon Was Smaller Than Other Men 


BUT his power of accomplish- 
ment has been approached by few. 
IT DETERMINED the action 
of millions, and was the one com- 
pelling force that held together 
ind molded into an_ invincible 
machine that inchoate mass, the 
French Revolutionary Army. 


THE GREEKS at Marathon, the 
“Forty-Seven Ronins” of Japan, 
Crockett and his little band at the 
Alamo, all have demonstrated the 
superior effectiveness of small 
bodies, trained for special service, 
over much larger aggregations with 
diffused objectives and loosely 
correlated parts. 


MOTOR AGE 


e AUTOMOTIVE 


INK 


THE FOCUSSED AIM 
of business papers, the single 
goal toward which their every 
constituent part is trained, their 
every ounce of strength exerted, 
gives them unusual advertising 
power, dollar for dollar and page 
for page. 

THE CLASS JOURNAL 
Publications confine their efforts 
to very definite fields, which 
they cover completely. Correctly 
used, in accordance with their 
well understood objectives, these 
journals are practically certain 
to accomplish the advertiser’s 
purpose. 


MOTOR WORLD 
INDUSTRIES e 


e EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 


MOTOR BOAT 





Mh Class 


PUBLIC 


Jou rnal 


TIONS 





The Class Journal Company 


239 West 39th Street 


New York City 
Mallers Bldg. 
Chicago 
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ished away. The reader of the 
advertisement as revised could 
take it to himself or not, as he 
chose; had the copy gone through 
in its first form, the reader would 
have had to take it to himself. 
So it is with many an advertise- 
ment: the picture is there to start 
with, but it is “polished” out. 

But it isn’t always the copy that 
is at fault. Sometimes the idea 
calls for a picture and the artist 
fails to get your picture across 
in his interpretation of your mes- 
sage or idea. Sometimes that is 
your fault, and sometimes the 
artist’s. 


However, the real trouble is 


frequently deeper than either of 


train and showing the obsery:- 
tion platform, with perhaps a dash 
of scenery on either side, and, 
below, a be-adjectived descripti. 1 
of just what the traveler passed 
through on the way to Philade! 
phia. Whoever prepared this ai 
vertisement was not taking ary 
chances on people seeing the 
scenery through his adjectiv 
glasses; he was going to ma! 
them see it, whether they would or 
not. So he sfarted them out from 
the New York side (Woolworti: 
Building, Municipal Building, etc, 
in the background for atm 
sphere) on a_ Jersey Centra! 
ferry swept them around in a 
graceful curve on the Hudson and 
plunged right down 








the river, past the 
giant liners at their 
piers on the Ho- 
boken waterfront, 
and past the Statue 
of Liberty. And 
then he put the 
readers onto a Jer- 
sey Central train 
and sped them 
through six or seven 
kinds of scenery and 
finally into the sta- 








FIG. 2—THE RECIPE IS ALL CONTAINED IN THE 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


these reasons. It is not always 
so much a matter of the me- 
chanics of the advertisement as 
it is the lack of a fundamental 
graphic idea. But it is not enough 
to have a graphic idea; it must 
be expressed graphically. The ad- 
vertisement of the New Jersey 
Central Railroad (Fig. 1) is a 
good example of a graphic idea 
graphically expressed. Plenty of 
advertising men could have writ- 
ten the line, “Like Passing 
Through the Pages of a Pic- 
ture Book,” but how many of us 
would have imagination enough 
to “put it over” as this advertise- 
ment does? 

The common or garden method 
of producing this advertisement 
would have been to show an al- 
most head-on picture of the train 
speeding along the track toward 
the reader, or else reversing the 


tion at Philadelphia. 
That advertisement 
led one man whom 
I know to take the 
Jersey Central the very next time 
he went to Philadelphia, when he 
had always been accustomed to 
riding on the Pennsylvania. 

The advantages of Aunt Je- 
mima’s ‘Pancake Flour might be, 
and indeed are, stated in these 
words: “The sweet milk is al- 
ready in the flour—do not add 
any. Do not add eggs—the flour 
has such a rich flavor you need 
no eggs. Just add water and you 
have pancakes that are noticeably 
delicious.” That is a fairly con- 
densed statement—containing only 
thirty-eight words—of the advan- 
tages claimed for this flour, as 
well as directions in brief for 
mixing the batter. But the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Company was not 
going to take any chances on peo- 
ple discovering these advantages 
set forth in type, especially at a 

(Continued on page 109) 
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That’s the point exactly— 


HE Directory of any community is really the Buyers’ 

Guide of that community. It is more than a catalog 
of people; it is a reference book of business and buying 
information. 


Every day people are referring to its advertising section 
(carefully classified for easy reference) for information 
as to where to go to buy something they need or want. 


That’s the critical moment when they are looking for you! 
And every dollar’s worth of “reference advertising” you 
have in force helps immensely to increase the productive- 
ness of your “creative advertising.” 


If you have selling agencies in various cities, make sure 
that your advertisement appears under the proper classi- 
fication in the advertising sections of the Directories of 
those cities. You will be very much surprised to find how 
reasonably you can do that. Send us your list of cities and 
we will gather rates and information for you. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 
87 Third Ave., New York City : 
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will find it in 
The Iron Age” 


How frequently that statement 
marks the conclusion of a wearisome 
search for some item or material used 
in the iron, steel, foundry, machinery 

or metal-working industries. 


In THE IRON AGE you will find adver- 
tised everything required in this great 
field—every kind of machinery and equip- 
ment, raw materials, finished products, 
parts, and even the plant itself. 


THE IRON AGE is the buyers’ encyclo- 
pedia—one that must be referred to daily 
in thousands of metal-working plants. 


For the Convenience of 
the Subscriber 


we have arranged this general advertising classifi- 
cation so that he may readily refer to the particular 
subject in which he is interested. Thus, in addi- 
tion to the advertising and general publicity 
value of the sales message, the manufacturer 
gains the benefit of being represented in a 
great, up-to-the-week directory. 


bh THE IRON AGE 


(Member Audit-Bureau of Circulations) 
239 West 39th Street 
New York 
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How They Look—What They Wear 


is so vastly important to young people at 
“SEVENTEEN’”—so true to life—as to be suc- 
cessfully dramatized in New York for your 
amusement. 

Doesn't this strong, natural preference—char- 
acteristic of this immense class—suggest poten- 
tial advertising possibilities for your profit? 

Every week 200,000 young folks read 


Young People’s Weekly 
known collectively with Boys’ World and Girls’ 
Companion as 


‘Coox’s Weenty Trio 


reaching over a million boys and girls. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, III. 
WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 
Barnhill & Dempers, 23 East 26th Street. New York 
Archer A. King, Inc., Peoples Gas Building, Chicag» 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 

















ADVERTISING MEN 


One of the recognized leading publications in 
the automobile field has openings in the Central 
States for two young solicitors, preferably of 
the college type, those who have had to hustle. 
Some selling experience desired. Straight salary 
and expenses figured on percentage basis, giv- 
ing you the chance for increased salary by in- 
creased business. Opportunities are here for 
those who can work. Write for appointment, 
giving briefly your qualifications for position. 


Address 


“WESTERN MANAGER,” c/o Printers’ Ink, 
1720 Lytton Building, Chicago. 
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tire when both milk and eggs are 
very expensive; they were going 
to make people see them. How 
they did it is illustrated by Fig- 
ure 2, cut from a full-page ad- 
. rtisement. Get the picture: No 
Milk (cross that off); no eggs 
(cross them off); simply add 
water to Aunt Jemima’s Pancake 
Fiour and you have a plate of 
teaming, and most _ tempting- 
juoking pancakes. Your mind 
fills in the cooking part readily 
enough. [Since writing this I 
have made the discovery that 

my own home a_ change 
was made re- 
cently from an- 
other pancake 
flour to Aunt 
Jemima’s, pure- 


Don’t Blame it All on the High 
Price ot Gasoline 


Tis agunee 
‘a cord 
he 1» mechanssen eens Cool 
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friction, dead weight and com- 
plicated mechanism—35.9 per cent 
is wasted in cooling the motor 
alone.” In fact, you may go on 
and elaborate to the extent of giv- 
ing the weight of the average 
radiator, and of the rest of the 
177 water-cooling parts. 

But does anything flash the mes- 
sage so graphically, and with such 
convincing force as the picture 
of those 177 water-cooling parts 
in the Franklin advertisement 
(Fig. 3)? After one glance at that 
picture you must forever carry it 
in your mind when you buy a car. 

nd if you are 
a motor fan or 
interested in 
the purchase of 
a car, you will 


of current feet 
coal. 
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strength of that 
picture, which 
my wife saw in 
one of the mag- 
azines and re- 
membered 
when she went 
marketing. ] 
That idea 
may seem sim- 
ple enough to 
make graphic— 
to photograph 
on the casual 
reader’s mind— 
but suppose you 
have an auto- 
mobile to ad- 
vertise and one 
of its chief 
claims to merit 
is that it saves gasgline. It is all 
right to say that your automobile 
“under practically all conditions of 
driving delivers more mileage per 
gallon of gasoline than any other 
car the same size.” But some- 
how that doesn’t sound very con- 
vincing, after you have written 
it. Do not many other car manu- 
facturers boast about their low 
gasoline consumption? Is _ that 
not almost a stock sales argu- 
ment among the salesmen of 
medium-priced cars? You may 
even go on to say that “The 
average dollar for fuel delivers 
less than fifteen cents’ worth of 
ride—85 cents is burned up in 


FIG. 

VERTISEMENT SHOWED VISUALLY THE 177 

WATER-COOLING PARTS IN THE FRANKLIN 
AUTOMOBILE 


3—IN ITS ORIGINAL SIZE THIS AD- 


to jump from 
the picture up 
into the text 
and get the 
convincing pre- 
sentation o f 
facts contained 
therein. But 
whether you do 
that or not, you 
have to see the 
picture. 

Figure 4 is 
from another 
Franklin adver- 
tisement, em - 
ploying the 
more  conven- 
tional graphic 
method of dem- 
onstrating facts. 
It was part of a large news- 
paper advertisement; in a space 
21%4x4% inches it shows the saving 
on gasoline, the saving on tires, 
and the used-car value of the 
Franklin as compared with the 
value of the average water-cooled 
car after a period of use. This 
kind of a graphic presentation 
talks to some people and not to 
others; the picture in Figure 3 
comes nearer flashing its message 
to all minds and printing itself 
there. 

A kitchen cabinet has a big 
message for women, but it is a 
rather hard message to “get 
across” graphically, as you will 
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know if you have ever tried it. 
What shall we say about our cabi- 
net, and how shall we say it? 
What is the mission of a kitchen 
cabinet, anyway? To help women. 
It helps them by concentrating 
their tools and materials close at 
hand. It almost hands things out 
to them, so conveniently is it ar- 
ranged. There’s your headline: 
“A Hundred Helping Hands!” 
Good! That is a graphic idea. 
But the danger lies in stopping 
there. The idea is 


INK 


headline of the advertisement 
“Go! See! Do! Everything— 
Everywhere!!” has little force b 
itself, even though peppered ful! 
of exclamation points, but witl 
the great double-spread map aboy: 
it and the touring party in the 
automobile, it suddenly become 
full of life and force. You musi 
get the message of that adver 
tisement. It is graphic. Its on 
weakness as an advertisement fo: 
the Overland automobile is that 
unlike the adver 





graphic in itself, 
if people ° will 
take the trouble 
to read it, and 6 


Frankl: in a 


Of all the wd oars, the 
lone devotes 
its gasoline to maximum 


tisement for th 
Franklin car, al 
most any othe: 
make of automo 





then form their J 
own picture. But 
it is somewhat 
difficult to picture 


a kitchen cabinet the mileage to 


While the dead weight of 
aless efficient car cuts. * 


bile could be sub 
stituted, so far as 
the general effect 
of the advertise 
ment is con 





with a hundred 
hands reaching 
out without mak- 
ing it seem very 
confused and 
confusing, and as 
though the hands 
would all get in 
each others’ way, 
and that is the 


Franklin alone 
mile out of a 
is init 


Of all the fine cars, the 
every 
there 


While the extrava 


h hammers 
We out of its tires and 


eir mileage to— 


cerned. If you 
are interested 
enough to read 
the copy, how- 
ever, you get a 
distinctly Over- 
land slant on the 
whole idea. 

This business 
of being graphic 





picture the read- 
er is apt to make 
for herself. Who- 
ever prepared the 
advertisement for 
Coppes Bros. & 
Zook was not go- 
ing to take any 
chances. He 


investment 
business basis 


drops to 





Of all the fine cars, the 
Franklin maintains its 
value ona 


While the used car value 
of the aie fine car 


is not simply a 
matter of using 
trick pictures, 
though. It is 
based on graphic 
thinking. Graphic 
ideas there are 
in almost every 
business or prod- 








worked out the 
idea _ graphically 
by using a border 
(Fig. 6) in which 
twenty-four hands are made to 
give the impression of a hundred, 
and yet each is separate, each 
looks helpful, and there is no ap- 
pearance of confusion or crowd- 
ing. The reader must see the idea 
the way the writer intended she 
should. 

The idea of making things 
graphic by using a map is rather 
old, but if well handled it is near- 
ly always effective. Perhaps one 
of the most unusual, and- most 
effective, illustrations is the Over- 
land advertisement (Fig. 5). The 


FIG. 4—TAKEN FROM ANOTHER FRANK- 
LIN AD, SHOWING THE MORE CONVEN- 
TIONAL GRAPHIC TREATMENT 


uct, and yet how 
few of them, 
com paratively 
speaking, do we 
advertising men dig out? As a 
rule they do not grow on the tops 
of mahogany desks—nor yet of 
oak desks. They are very likely 
to spring at you when you least 
suspect their presence. When you 
are describing a product or a 
business to some of your friends 
or your family you frequently use 
ideas so graphic that they fairly 
shout at you for attention as ad- 
vertising ideas. Sometimes you 
use them in jest, or as outlandish 
verbal illustrations of some poirit 
you are making. You are partic- 
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Do You Know? 


Are you aware of the possibilities of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising for developing a business, 
even if display advertising is being used? 


Do you know the methods by which distribution 
is secured through “Salesmen,” ‘‘Agents” and 
“Business Opportunities” ads in leading News- 
papers of the Country ? 


Ask your Agency to tell you what can be done 
by using lists of big daily papers. 


Advertising Agents and Solicitors—if you are not in position 
to advise a client regarding the value of Newspaper Classified, write 
either Office, aa we will be glad to co-operate by giving you all possi- 
ble information. 


Bulletin No. 136, listing | ,OO0 leading newspapers, sent free on request. 


NEWYORK ¢7pARKENBERG CHICAGO 


702 World Building l ih 1120 Lytton Building 
Tel. Beekman 2252 PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES Tel. Harrison 5508 


Newspaper Classified Headquarters 
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Mail your cuts or une right with 
your letter or invoice, under one cover. 


Do away with delays, misunderstandings and 
oftimes loss of business, by using the 


: cnmago ne / 
; sens ee The TWO IN ONE Envelope Bag is a canvas 
qe mi bag made in all sizes with an envelope firmly 
| attached. The postage rate is the same as on 
Vig the separate pieces. Both will be carried as 
first class mail. 
Write today for samples and our book, ‘‘‘You will find 
enclosed’ vs. ‘Under separate cover’’’. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
625 South 4th St., - . St. Louis, Moe 
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ularly apt to see a business graph- 
ically when you are first intro- 
duced to it, before you get accus- 
tomed to its features and facts. 
One advertising man—an agency 
man—who is particularly able as 
a builder of graphic advertise- 
ment jots down all of his first 
thoughts and reactions when tak- 
ing up any new account. These 
he does not “spring” as advertis- 
ing ideas right away because they 
are so startlingly graphic that the 
client is liable to think them and 
him crazy, until he has known 
the man long enough, and seen 
enough of his work and its re- 
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words are pictures themselves. 
had an excellent demonstration 0: 
this some few winters ago, if you 
will pardon a personal reference, 
when I was asked as a little x 
cial-service stunt to teach Enz 
lish two evenings a week to a class 
of Syrians, none of whom spok: 
English, excepting perhaps a ver) 
few words picked up here and 
there during his very brief life in 
this country. Nor did I speak 
their tongue—Arabic. The teach- 
ing was done by acting, in con 
junction with little printed lesson 
sheets (printed in English only) 
which each member of the class 
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FIG. 5—1MPLANTING THE DESIRE TO SEE THE UNITED STATES IN THE BREASTS OF 


PROSPECTIVE OVERLAND BUYERS 


sults, to realize that it is just that 
graphic quality that he needs in 
his advertising. This man is con- 
stantly telling people — anybody 
who will listen to him, from the 
janitor on up—about the products 
and businesses he is advertising. 
He gets the benefit of their re- 
actions, but, more important, he 
gets more graphic ideas out of 
himself because in talking to these 
folks, especially those in the 
humbler walks of life, he has to 
talk in pictures—idea pictures—to 
make himself understood. 
Words are so futile to express 
ideas, anyway, so far as the 
masses are concerned, unless the 


held in his hand during the lesson. 
When the lesson sheet said “I 


wash my face,” why, I washed my 
face with soap and water over a 
wash-basin. And when the les- 
son sheet said, “I wipe my face,” 

then I wiped my face on a towel, 
repeating the sentence over and 
over again as I did it, and then 
making the class repeat it. 

At first I had a terribly help- 
less feeling, confronting these 
Syrian men, for there was no 
possible way I could talk with 
them with sentences, but I soon 
learned to talk in pictures—action- 
pictures, thing-pictures, and little 

(Continued on page 117) 
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.O your salesmen use this list as their 
paper buying guide? With paper the 
largest single item in the average print- 

ing job, no salesman can afford to be without 


a copy of THE MILL PRICE LIST. 


It is of vital interest because it 
isa price list of coated, super- 
calendered, machine- finished, 
bond and writing papers. These 
are the papers that are used on 
the volume business that every 
live printing salesman solicits. 


Every salesman can specify West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany’s standard brands with the 
confidence that his customer 


knows that he is receiving the 
best buy for his money. 


Every buyer of printing knows 
the economy of large volume of 
production, turnover and direct 
selling. 

Have the name of every one of 
your salesmen put on our mail- 
ing list for a copy of THE MILL 
PRICE LIST, issued on the lst 
and 15th of each month. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


732 Sherman Ave., Chicago 
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The Plattsburg parallel 


Just as the men at 
the different camps are 
trained to be Lieutenants, 
Captains and Majors for 
the Army, so are busi- 
ness men all over the 
Country being trained to 
be Secretaries, Treas- 
urers, Vice Presidents, 
etc., in business. 


Actual knowledge 


based upon actual fact is 
a first requisite to any 


man’s development in 


business 
An Army Officer or a 


Business Officer in any 
enterprise—whether 
President, Manager, De- 
partment Head or As- 
sistant—can only ap- 
proach 100% in true fit- 
ness as he applies the 
experience and knowl- 
edge of others to his own 
individual needs. 


In other words, specific 
training in business fun- 
damentals is of vital 
importance to every indi- 


vidual who genuinel) 
wants to succeed. 
Profit by the experience 
of others 

Men who are satisfied to he 
“high privates in the rear ranks” 
of business may smile at the sug- 
gestion of learning business fun 
damentals by the experience, 
plans and achievements of 
others. Ay 

But dig men—real men, all 
have an insatiable thirst for 
greater business knowledge and 
wider experience. 

That is why such men faith- 
fully follow the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
and read it with the eagerness 
of an engineer poring over his 
blue prints. 

You men who are now doing 
executive work can greatly in- 
crease the value and quantity of 
your work by adding to your 
knowledge of business funda- 
mentals. 

The Course is intensely 
interesting 

Men who would grow—men 
who would lead and develop 
business by the sheer soundness 
of their knowledge and train- 
ing, take the Modern Business 
Course and Service, and “go to 
it” as a Plattsburg Man goes 
to his Manual. 
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President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
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Comptroller 
Credit Mér. 
Sales Mér. 
Superintendent 


in the field of business. 


And the parallel does 
not end there. For, as a 
man thru training be- 
comes an Officer, and 
wins promotion and hon- 
or thru what he J/earns 
and puts into practice, 
so does a Business Man 
progress by what he 
learns and applies to his 
own requirements. 


One requisite for enrolment 


Ambition to be a bet- 
ter executive—an impor- 
tant incentive for you— 
to take this Course and 
profit by it. 

With that, and a will-, 
ingness to know and be 
guided by the concen- 
trated experience of thou- 
sands of successful men, 
you are assured of in- 
creasing your efficiency, 
salary, business capacity, 
and of gaining a quick, 
keen grasp of fundamen- 
tals. 

Applying the principles, in- 
formation and actual experience 


of others to your own individ- 
ua! needs as set forth by the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
will make you a bigger, better 
business man. 

Men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations 
are enrolled for this Course and 
Service along with ambitious young 
men in their employ. 

Among the 65,000 subscribers are 
such men as A. T. Hardin, Vice- 
President of the New York Central 
Lines; E. R. Behrend, President of 
the Hammermill Paper Co.; N. 
A. Hawkins, Manager of Sales, 
Ford Motor Company; William C. 
D’Arcy, President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Co., and scores of 
others equally prominent. 


Get further information 

Learn how your mental, finan- 
cial, and business growth can be 
assured. A careful reading of our 
112-page book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” sent you free, will repay 
you many times over. 

Every man with either a busi- 
ness or a career to guide to bigger, 
surer success, should read _ this 
book. Simply fill out and send the 
coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
9 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “‘FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS’’—Free 


Name 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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Your Profits 


If you regard your advertising 
man’s task to be the work of increas- 
ing your net profits—then I am 


talking to you now. 
agency, apublisher, or a manufacturer. 

You want an advertising man who 
knows the actual business of producing 
and selling merchandise; who can ad- 
just himself to working with you and 
your organization to accomplish the 
purposes of your business policy. 

Whether your business is local or 
national; your product a commodity 
or a service; your advertising mail 
order, prestige publicity, or to bring 
more people to more retailers to buy 
your goods; and whether you want 
to increase your sales to established 
trade or gain new customers without 
waste expense—I may fill that want 
of yours. Find out. 


My Selling Experience 

I have sold at personal interview 
to 8,000 housewives, 12,000 retailers, 
300 wholesalers, throughout 16 states 
from coast to coast. I have led 
every sales force that I have worked 
on—with largest volume of sales at 
lowest cost per sale. 

I have hired and trained more than 
200 salesmen, and managed their 
work through 40 states. I know how to 
go after a market and work out of it 
the last dollar of profitable business. 


In Advertising 

For a publishing house that ranks 
among the leading three in the publish- 
ing field, I have worked as copywriter, 
as manager of advertisers’ service 
department, and as manager of mail 
subscription agents—directing and de- 
veloping hundreds of “spare-time” 
salesmen throughcorrespondence. The 
men who taught me letter-writing are 
the acknowledged masters of that art. 

With an advertising agency that 
stands among the first five agencies 
in volume of business and in quality 
of service—I have been copywriter 
and later manager of entire inside 
working organization. I know the 
material values and the service meth- 
ods involved in handling every phase 
of advertising work. 


And Now 

My present work is with a manu- 
facturer and wholesaler—associated 
with the company’s chief executive—in 
advertising, sales and business organ- 
ization, I am not a professional effi- 
ciency expert—but I can co-ordinate 
the working forces of a business to 
smooth out kinks and speed “getting 
it done” right. I know the practices 
and principles of successful business— 
gained through actual contact with the 
problems and by sharing in the respon- 
sibilities of making businesses grow. 


MULL. 


You may be an 


To simplify office detail, to decrease 
the costs. of production, to quicken 
the deliveries of orders—whatever 
helps make the product I am selling 
more attractive to the people I am 
selling it to—that, in my view—is as 
truly advertising as is the writing of 
a piece of copy. 


About Me 


Past and present employers will 
tell you my worth. 

I am 81 years old. Married. In 
robust health. I am not “clever,” 
not a “genius.” Sometimes I have 


. heard my employers speak of me as 


a “hard worker.” That good opinion 
of me I like to believe is merited. I 
know that I am open-minded; I ex- 
pect to learn from others every day; 
and I enjoy my work. 

Three months ago I resigned from 
my present employment. I have been 
staying on at my employer’s request. 
Now I am ready to move to any city 
or town in the United States. 


With You 

I seek a job offering me the oppor- 
tunity to help make a business grow 
substantially and profitably—to take 
part in making for that business the 
kind of growth that thrives all the 
more when it meets with “hard going.” 

If you have such an opportunity in 
your business, “sell” that opening to me 
—tell me all about it—when you write 
We shall be able to agree on salary 
if you offer the work I want. I will 
travel, at my own investment, to meet 
those employers who attract me by 
describing a big, hard, interesting job 
that is open to the right man. Address 
B. D., Bex 91, care Printers’ Ink 
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implest pieces of stage property. 


as more advanced, I could find 


o matter how it was put across, 
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»-word pictures. I had to re- 
t to the most elemental bits of 
business and work in the 


-.sionally I had to resort to a 
rough sketch with a lead 
cil. Sometimes, after the class 


-hance word that they recog- 
When they got the idea, 


faces would light up with 
lorstandirig and they would nod 
jabber delightedly among | 
selves. I had printed a photo- 





FIG, 06-—-THE BORDER ILLUSTRATION SUC- 


CESSFULLY CARRIES TO THE HOUSEWIFE 
THE IDEA EXPRESSED IN THE HEADLINE 


graph on their minds. With a 
word or a motion or some simple 
object I had made a picture that 
they understood. That was the 
best lesson I ever had in the 
graphics of advertising, for it gave 
me a yard-stick with which to 
measure advertisements and ad- 
vertising ideas that were to be 
aime at the masses. It taught 
me the value of graphic ideas— 
Picture ideas. 

Picture ideas need not always 
be cxpressed in drawings or 
Pho:ographs, though of course, 
ther are generally more readily 








understood by the masses when 
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Graffco 
Products 


VISE CLIPS 


“With the Grip” 


Graffco Vise Clips hold 
papers like a vise, with- 
out making holes, tearing 
or mutilating other papers. 
They grip both ways— 

sideways and lengthwise. They are 
made in three sizes for holding from 
two to sixty papers. 

Graffco Vise Clips are made from 
steel, handsomely nickel plated to 
prevent rusting. (No. 1 size is also 
made in brass.) | They look well— 
give tone to stationery—and can be 
used over and over again. They are 
easy to put on, do not slip off acci- 
acutally, and are perfect fasteners 
for every purpose. 


os 
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VISE SIGNALS 


Come in 12 Colors 


. Here are twelve 

bright, brisk little 

guardsmen to help 

look out for home at- 

fairs (in the office) 
while the detail man is away doing 
his part in the war. And _ they’re 
capable! Post them for file duty, on 
memoranda or data slips, and see 
how they call “Attention” to every 
lagging detail! They are for every 
business. Show how credits and stock 
stand; they indicate when and to 
whom to write; as to expiring con- 
tracts, advertising, shipments and all 
detail. 


In use today by 


United States Government 

American Red Cross 

War Relief Bureaus 

American Express 

Victor Talking Machine Co. . 

And hundreds of the largest cor- 
porations in the country. 


Send for Samples 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of Time-saving Office Devices 











so expressed. The _ important 
rule, like the colored parson’s 
rule for cooking ’possum (“First 
catch de ’possum’”), is to [irs 
get the graphic idea, and then 
picture that idea in some way so 
definitely and so simply that it 
must “get across.” 

A New York professor who 
conducts a class in fiction-writing 
recently gave his class a golden 
text: “When writing fiction,” he 
said, “picturize, picturize, pictur- 
ize!” It is a good golden text for 
advertisers, too. 


Motor Car Dealers Unite 
Big Campaign 

Prior to the Kansas City Automo- 
bile Show, being held this week, the 
Kansas City Motor Car Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation ran a series of full page news. 
paper advertisements in three city 
dailies to “sell” the idea—fast grow 
ing in all sections of the country 
that motor trucks and passenger cars 
are real wartime economies. The show 
was not mentioned in the advertising 
this was taken care of in a separate 
campaign appearing not only in Kansas 
City but also in other cities of Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma 

The trend of the preliminary adver 
tising is indicated by the headings “Is 
Hoarding a War-Time Menace?” 
“Helping to Win the War with 
Motor Truck.’”’ A portion of the latter 
advertisement reads as follows: 

Railroad congestion has been 
lieved, essential food and other 
plies delivered, the shortage of 
power overcome—in fact the mot 
truck has taken up our staggering na- 
tional transportation burdens in a 
manner hitherto undreamed by most of 
us. Motor trucks are beating the rail 
way freight time schedules. 

“In the near future most of the 
short haul freight between larger citi: 
and adjacent territory will be by m: 
trucks. The truck is meeting 
short-haul emergencies with gratifyi: 
success and economy. 

“War has brought about a new 
of transportation. Even the Senate 
has passed a bill authorizing the | 
master General to conduct experiments 
in operating motor truck routes near 
the larger cities. This is to pron 
the conservation of food products and 
to facilitate the collection and | delivery 
from producers to consumers.” 


New York Printers Change 
Name 
Gibbs & Van Vleck, Inc., New York 
printers, have changed the company 
name to Gibbs Press, Inc. The officers 
are H. E. A. Gibbs, president and treis- 
urer; H> A. Falk and E. H. Whitney, 
vice-presidents; J. C. Bogie, secretary. 
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In The Nation’s Service 


America is sending its 
best men to fight for free- 
dom, and in their honor the 
whole land is dotted’ with 
service flags carrying the stars 
of sacrifice. 


lt is a far cry from the 
crowded city streets above 
which floats our service flag 
to the telephone exchange hid- 
den in the front-line trenches. 
But the actuating spirit of serv- 
ice here and abroad remains 
unchanged. 


he Stars and Stripes is 


the emblem which unites us 
in war for human liberty and 
national honor. . The service 
flag is the emblem which unites 
us in mutual sympathy for the 
men who give themselves and 
for those-who give their men. 


These flags should in- 
spire all citizens to greater 
endeavor and greater sacri- 
fice. As one of the agencies 
of ‘preparation and military 
support, the Bell System is 
honored by the opportunity 
to do its share. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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HOUSE ORGANS 


HEN you employ The 
David Gibson Company 
to produce your House Organ 


you at once get the benefit of 


all its experience in the House 
Organ field. You know in ad- 
vance exactly what the cost 


will be; and, on the basis of | 


results in other fields, you 
know approximately what you 
may expect in your own field. 


v 


Write for a copy of ‘‘Reducing the 
Selling Cost’’ which explains the Gib- 
son House Organ plan in detail. 


v 


THE DAVID GIBSON COMPANY 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 











Get a Gay of 
MODERN FILING 


A text-book on office system. Teaches 
How to File; shows and explains in simple 
language every detail of the best office 
record systems in common use. Conplete 
in 100 pages, fully illustrated. Send 
$1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Get a copy for yourself—for your file clerk 
—for your office library. Published by the 
Valers of “Y and E’ Filing Devices and 
Office Systems 


Wa AN 244 St. Paul St. 
oy Rochester, N. Y. 


pat Mrc. Ca. 


Branches or Agents in the principal cities. 


























Advertising Expenses 
an Allowable Deduction 
in Figuring War Tax 


Washington Authorities Are })): 
posed to Accept Such Expendi- 
tures Actually Made in \¢: 
1917—The Question of 
licity, Press Agentry” and Pro- 
gramme Advertising Discussed 


Special Washington Corresponden<e 
O doubt has ever been enter- 
tained, apparently, at the 
U.S. Bureau of Internal Reveiue 
at Washington as to the entire 
propriety of allowing the “deduc- 
tion” of bona fide expenditures 
for 1917 advertising in figuring 
an advertiser’s obligations for war 
income and excess profits taxes. 
The Treasury Department is fol- 
lowing, with only a few minor 
modifications, the policies obtain- 
ing heretofore in the collection of 
Federal income and corporation 
taxes. These policies have all 
along recognized in expenditures 
for advertising a legitimate and 
consistent element in the cost of 
doing business. 

The fact that the administra- 
tive officials at Washington have 
accepted 1917 advertising appro- 
priations as warrantable items of 
overhead in calculating the net of 
last year’s operations has not, per- 
haps, been generally communi- 
cated to advertisers. Possibly 
the uncertainty of some local col- 
lectors of internal revenue in in- 
terpreting this phase of the War 
Revenue Act has added to the 
doubt existing in the minds of sot 
a few advertisers. 

Even the advertisers who have 
rested in an assurance that they 
were entitled to deduct all current 
expenses for advertising from 
their taxable totals have, in some 
instances, suspected that Uncle 
Sam might insist upon “censo 
ing” the 1917 advertising bills. Un- 
der the operation of the War Rev 
enue Act, a comparison of a tax 
payer’s profits in the pre-war ne 
riod of 1911, 1912 and 1913 wit 
profits in 1917 may be necessar) 
determine degree of liability 
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excess profits tax. This cir- 
stance prepared some adver- 
s for a similar comparative 
tiny'on the part of the Gov- 
nent to make sure that 1917 
nditures for advertising were 
disproportionate, to corres- 


» ding outlays in normal years. 
\:eputy Commissioner of Inter- 


Revenue Speer and other re- 
isible officials at the Treasury 
PRINTERS’ INK that the Gov- 


ernment is not approaching adver- 


s in any such suspicious spirit. 
; assumed, of course, that no 


advertisers would intentionally 


-e an incorrect “return,” and 
disposition is to accept, with- 
insistence upon details, every 


tual expenditure for advertising 
ade in 1917, provided such ex- 
iditure be incident to the con- 


t of a business, trade or pro- 


fession. However, it should per- 
aps be emphasized that allowable 


ductions are limited to actual 


xpenditures for advertising and 


not encompass authorizations. 
- example, a contract entered 


o by an advertiser in Decem- 


er, 1917, for the erection in the 
ring of 1918 of a number of 
ainted bulletins, would have no 
tanding in the tax return for 


RULINGS WILL BE LENIENT 


\ny and every form of adver- 


sing that would be recognized or 


“ pted as such may be “charged 


as a business expense for 


‘ich deduction may be claimed. 
rhaps as convincing evidence as 


‘ould be cited of the liberality of 


tax arbiters in this respect is 
nd in the fact that they have 
K.d as selling expenses not 
rely disbursements for display 
ertising, catalogues, etc., but 
wise a wide range of outlays 
the “entertainment” of cus- 
ers or prospective customers. 
one and only form of adver- 
g expenditure regarding the 


‘us of which some question 


‘cht be raised would be that rep- 


nted by the cost of a large 


i—say a sign such as manu- 


turers are wont to erect on fac- 
y buildings—or by the bill for 
permanent “demonstration 





THE 


Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Is “‘My Paper’”’ 


To about everybody 
you care to reach in 
Atlanta’s zone. 





Advertising in the 
(Journal sells the goods 








BUNTIN’S 
MATS 


and 
STEREOS 


are used by 
MANY OF THE 

LEADING 
ADVERTISERS 


J.T. BUNTIN, Inc. 
209 WEST 381m STREET. N. Y. 
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: f | booth.” The Treasury Department 
Opportunity or | has ruled that additions to bw Id- 
| ings, machinery, etc., may not he 
an Agency Man accounted current expenses, ‘ut 
A | must be listed as investments of 
of Large Caliber | capital, and it is possible that 1\\is 
same attitude would be taken \: th 
respect to a sign or other inc ier 
There is a place in this export | of interest if it could be shown 
advertising organization for a | that the utility would have a sery- 
broad gauge advertising agency | iceable “life” of five or ten ye: 
man of strong personality, capable | However, in the case of such a 
of presenting forcibly to adver- | permanent advertisement, if there 
tisers and agencies the proposition | be such a thing, the advertiser 
of advertising and merchandising | would be entitled to an annual de- 
abroad. We seek a man of excep- | preciation charge as a “deduc- 
tional ability in selling advertising | tion,” so* that in the long run it 
campaigns. He would have the | would work out in the same m: 
help of ably prepared suggested | ner as a flat deduction. 
programs, unlimited information | Advertising allowances, as satic- 
and other highly developed serv- | tioned in arriving at essentials for 
ice. war taxation, will be construed to 
In writing state your experience | include the cost of “publicity” 
in the advertising business, former | called and “press agentry” if pr: 
connections and age. ‘ | aganda of this sort can be shown 
ee y wexr;na | to have, as its sole aim and « 
Johnston Overseas Service ject, the furtherance of busin: 
Advertising activity. This immunity would 
17 Battery Place, New York not, however, extend to such en- 
: ’ terprises by an advertiser for 
purpose of flattering his inai- 
vidual vanity or contributing 
| his personal prestige. The Treas 


ARTIST’S | ury Department is very strict in 


| drawing the line between busin 


OPPORTUNITY | expenses on the one hand and pe: 


| sonal outlays and household items 
Open to a first-class | on the other hand, and this 


ae where the line passes in the ad 
all around advertising vertising sphere. It may be added 


artist, one knowing | that an advertiser would be justi 
good design, able to fied in deducting as an expense 01 

| the business the price paid for a 
handle color, also pro- | subscription to Printers’ INK or 


ficient in air brush | for bound volumes acquired i: 


: : 1917, but he would not be coun 
work and retouching. tenanced in subtracting the ex 


Must be absolutely | penses of a trip to an advertisin; 
a | convention unless it can be shown 
the best man obtain- that the sole purpose’ of attend 
able. When writing | ance at the convention = = 
: 1 | promotion of business rather thai 

state experience and Bete pe te heny 
send samples which Under certain circumstances ad 
will be carefully re- | vertisers and advertising agent 
who in 1917 entered into contract 
turned. | that were not completed . that 
‘6 ” year may be unable to make re 
C. J., Box No. 92, | turn on the transaction in the ré 
c/o Printers’ Ink. ports now due. Essentially, Uncl: 
Sam desires to collect a war ta» 








See our other advertisement, page 
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the profits of a completed 
saction. It is conceivable that 
advertiser who has entered 
, a compact to make payment 
advertising proportionate to 
amount of the orders or sales 
itant from that advertising 
be unable to determine his 
s as of date of December 31, 
In that event it is permis-~ 
e to make no conclusive entry, 
to continue the chronicle of 
particular transaction for an- 
r year, including it in the 1918 
urn” to be filed in the spring 
; 1919. ss 

udging from some of the let- 
from business men _ passing 
r the desks in Washington, 
jot a few advertisers have been 
1ewhat puzzled as to what 
reatment they should accord ex- 
penditures for cards in local 
hurch directories, representation 
the programmes of charitable 
stitutions, etc. Doubt arises in 
; quarter from the fact that the 
aw limits to 15 per cent of taxable 
t income the general deductions 
lowable on a personal return 
rm for contributions or gifts to 
igious, charitable, scientific or 
lucational associations or corpo- 
rations. However, this limitation 
designed to apply to personal 
<penditures rather than to busi- 
ess disbursements. Even were it 
t, the feeling in official quarters 
Washington seems to be- that 
pace purchased in school “an- 
uals,” church leaflets, etc., is to 
accounted “advertising,” even 
hough the purchaser is prone, in 
own conscience, to regard it as 
charitable contribution rather 

in a chosen advertisement. 


\. B. C. Gives “Victory” to 
Government 


\ll rights to the name “Victory” as 
registered trade name, so far as it 
vers crackers, biscuits and cakes, have 
en presented to the U. S. Food Ad- 
nistration by the National Biscuit 
ympany. The company states that it 
s used the name since 1901, after 
sistering it in the U. S. Patent Office 
cover practically all of its products. 
In last week’s issue of PrinTERS’ INK 
was stated that the Schulze Baking 
mpany, of Chicago, had assigned to 
> Government its rights to the use 
the name for bread. 

















Meriden 
Conn. 


Is ‘‘a One- 
Newspaper 
City” 


The 
Morning 
Record 


Has made it so 


The Record has 
A Third More 
Circulation 
Proved 


Than the other local 
paper claims 


The Record is the 
ONLY A. B. C. paper 
in Meriden 


Address the HOME 
OFFICE 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Now, as always, the best place for trial campaigns. 


Now, as always, the best place for regular campaign 


Now, as always, the richest section of the country. 


Now, as always, the cheapest for your salesforce t) 


cover. 


Now, as always, the dealers ready to give you a will 


ing ear. 


Now, as always, the daily newspapers to tell your 


story. 


Now, as always, the people ready to buy advertised 


goods. 


Fifteen Leaders 


in 15 of the best cities 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,400 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS, Gaziens 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs Sat 000. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 24,012 
Serves territory of 130,000 

POST and 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 35,064 net A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, Gf ig DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 10,200—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5,120 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 11, 321 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 22,737 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,714 net A. B. C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N.H. UNION and 
Daily Circulation 25,000 LEADER 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,00! 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


LOWELL, MASS., COURIE R-CITIZEN 
Daily circulation 17,400 
Population 114,366, with po 150,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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‘Sot Liked in California Either 


A group of Southern California ho- 
s is advertising extensively in the 
st “come to California and be warm; 
iere there is no railroad congestion 
d fuel is not a problem; where splen- 
d hotels cater to the wants of the 
ost discriminating,’’ and so on. 
We may be proud of our California 
mate and proud of our California 
mforts, but we are not this proud. 
When the nation is asking that we 
»vide meat and wheat for our soldiers 
d our allies, we are not proud that 
ilifornia hotels are still catering luxu- 
susly to the wants of the most dis- 
ijminating. 
When the Government is frantically 
wrking to get cars to carry coal to 
ep people warm throughout the greater 
irt of the nation, we are not glad that 
ien should be using cars to bring lux- 
ry loving people to California to avoid 
their share of the discomfort of the 
irt of the country whose wealth they 
we hitherto enjoyed.—Fresno, Cal., 
epublican. 


National Beverage Company 
Appoints Advertising 
Manager 


Daniel Jaeger has been placed in 
harge of the advertising department 
of the National Beverage Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of ‘‘Buck,” 
emperance drink. 
as been with the sales department of 
the American Art Works, Coshocton, 
Ohio. He was previously in charge 
f the advertising of the Standard 
Varnish Works, of New York and 
Chicago and for one year was _ con- 
nected with the Pioneer Suspender 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Country Needs Business 
Papers’ Guidance 


Mac Martin ADVERTISING AGENCY 
MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 8, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your three editorials in your issue 
f January 31st are all masterpieces. I 
do not remember reading three edi- 
torials in one,issue of any publication 
ill of which are so timely as these. 

You are doing a great constructive 
work in helping us as advertising men 
to think clearly during these trying 
times and I, for one, appreciate the 
service and congratulate you on the 
stands you are taking. 

Mac Martin. 


S. F. Bowser & Co. Advance 
C. H. Davies 

Claude H. Davies has been appointed 
to manage the general publicity of S. F. 
Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. For 
two years he has been manager of the 
New, York district and for ten years 
previously had been associated with the 
company in various capacities. 


a | 
For three years he | 
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Thirty-Two 


Advertising Grocers 


| 
) 


- Twenty-Six 


‘Exclusively in the 


Evening Express 
‘PORTLAND, MAINE 


The men who manage these 
business houses all live in Port- 
|land and they know the great 
sales-force of the one great after- 
/noon daily newspaper, the Eve- 
ning Express. 

It is not eloquence but cold 
facts that hold these accounts in 
the Express, which carries ten 
times the amount of food adver- 
| tising ‘that is carried in both 
| morning papers combined. 
| The Express has the same sell- 
ing force for other products. 
| The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


maine —_ 
Night and Day 


Bridgeport 
Connecticut 


THE WONDER CITY 


Of all the cities of the east and 
the west and the north and the 
south, Bridgeport is the busiest 
city of its size in the entire 
country. 


ThePost an Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation! 


A medium worthy of such a 
splendid city. 
_ The leader in circulation, in 
influence and in advertising. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


PrinTERS’ INK PuBLisHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avgenug, New York 

City. ‘Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwRence. 

General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. anes POR 

Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 

Jackson Boulevard, Kirk Tayvor, Manager. 

Telephones, Harrison 1707 & 1939. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutius Matuews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: _ Post Dispatch Building, 

A. D, McKinney, Manager. 

London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 

KetTTLeg, Manager. 


Gro. M. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 


three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. Ten 
cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates: Page, $80; halfpage, $40; 
quarter page, $20; one inch, minimum $6.30. 
Classified 45 cents a line—net. Minimum order 
2.25. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor 


New York, Fesruary 14, 1918 








The most direct 
way to market a 
roduct is to sell 
vs. Negative ft for what it is 
Marketing and what it will 
do. Axiomatic though this state- 
ment is, it is a fundamental 
truth that some industries have 
been slow to recognize. They 
have preferred to take the longest 
and roughest road to the market. 
Naturally, they found the going 
hard and finally had to come back 
and get started on the right road. 
Of course this needlessly delayed 
them in reaching their destination. 

The oleomargarine peopie made 
this mistake. The pioneers in the 
business, at least some of them, 
attempted to market their product 
under a false guise. They repre- 
sented it as butter. In offering 
it as something other than what 
it is, of course they antagonized 
not only the dairy interests but 


Constructive 
Advertising 
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also the public and finally broug! 

down on their heads the wrat); 
of legislators. For several year 

as a result of this false start, ti: 
progress of the margarine indus 
try has been curbed on the o1 

hand by taxation and on the oth 

by its own unsavory reputatio 

Many people imagined the prox 

uct to be deleterious. If th 

weren't afraid to buy it, the 

were ashamed to do so. A gre 

many of the better class of r 
tailers refused to handle it, fee 

ing that it would be discreditab! 
to their stores. As a matter o 
fact, margarine did not deserve t 
be maligned in this manner’ | 
was at that time, as it is now, ; 
legitimate product and _ woul 
have found a much easier marke: 
if it had been advertised and of 
fered for exactly what it is. 

To-day oleomargarine is com 
ing into its own. The war ha 
opened up a tremendous mark 
for all sorts of fat alternative 
and the industry has not bee: 
backward in seizing it. The mei 
in the business to-day, however. 
are not making the mistake o/ 
the pioneers. They are selling 
their goods for what they are 
They are standing on their own 
legs. They are advertising real 
reasons why people should buy 
margarine. They are dignifyins 
the product, and are succeeding 
so well that the best stores ar: 
proud to offer it. The consumer 
no longer thinks it necessary to 
ask for it in a whisper. 

The one heritage of the past 
that the business is still bearirg 
is taxation. This hostile: legis 
lation was largely the result of 
public sentiment. Since the ad 
vertising is changing this senti 
ment, undoubtedly relief will be 
found from the tax in time, espe 
cially if its sole purpose is re 
pression. 

The campaign of some of thi 
paint people against wall paper is 
another pat instance of a busi 
ness that has made an unnecessary 
“knocking” approach to its mar 
ket. Smarting under the unfair 
indictment of the paint manufac 
turers, the wall-naper people are 
striking back. H. A. Gould, act- 
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secretary of the Allied Wall 
ver Industry, tells PRINTERS’ 
that “every time advertise- 
ats containing veiled criticisms 
wall paper appear this office im- 
diately takes it up with the 
vertiser.” The effort is already 
ducing results, and will per- 
s be the means of bringing a 
re constructive copy tone into 
whole wall covering trade. {n 
meantime the makers of wall- 
er are going ahead with an ad- 
tising campaign of their own, 
which they are selling their 
:oduct strictly on its merits. In 
ase of this kind, if both sides 
| confine themselves to stating 
advantages of their particular 
rchandise and refrain from 
owing brickbats at the com- 
itive article, the public, with- 
prejudice, can take its choice. 
It all goes to prove that if there 
any reason for a_product’s 
-xistence, the advertising of that 
reason will find the product’s mar- 
ket for it. It does not have to 
be put out under false colors. It 
does not have to win its place by 
dislodging a competitive article 
already on the market. 


Government One of Uncle 


Sam’s “dollar-a- 
year” men was 

Without piloting a busi- 
Paternalism jess associate 
about Washington the other day 
and pointing out the new “tem- 
porary” office structures—stucco 
exterior and wallboard interior 
that have been hastily run up 

accommodate the new war- 
making organizations. 

“Temporary?” said the visitor. 
“Why they look as though they 
were good for twenty years of 
service.” 

“Don’t worry,” replied the 
husiness volunteer. “They may 
lave to be in use for longer than 
that.” 

This expression was significant 

‘cause, in making it, the busi- 
ness man who has been in direct 
touch with the changing condi- 
ons at Washington, had in mind 
‘he permanent status of closer 

ntact between the Government 
nd big and little business that 
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is to come out of this war. 

Just as there are officials in the 
War Department who are making 
plans against the time when we 
may have 8,000,000 armed men on 
the soil of France, and special- 
ists in the United States Food 
Administration who are planning 
to-day for the supplies of cereal 
and vegetable seed that will be 
needed two years hence, there are 
likewise business men who, as the 
result of peeps behind the scenes 
at the capital, are already trim- 
ming sails against the time when 
the Government will work more 
closely with American manufac- 
turers to mutual advantage. 

A very large section of the su- 
perficial newspaper-reading public 
first scented the approach of the 
new order of things when it was 
announced that Governmental ad- 
ministration of the railroads, if 
not Government ownership, would 
be the outcome of any proven in- 
adequacy of our transportation 
systems. In reality, however, 
there were earlier signs, equally 
significant. The tendency toward 
Governmental price-fixing is such 
a sign on, shall we say, the 
negative side; but more coun- 
terbalancing it on the positive 
side is the extensive, thorough- 
ly-organized “intelligence service” 
which the Government is develop- 
ing in order to forearm American 
makers and sellers of goods with 
a knowledge of market conditions 
after the war in every quarter of 
the globe. 

An excellent illustration of 
what the Government not only 
can but actually will do, under 
the new conception of its re- 
sponsibility to business, has been 
afforded by the situation with re- 
spect to private business inter- 
course with Russia this past few 
weeks. Under the chaotic condi- 
tions that have been reported, 
American manufacturers who had 
contracts for Russian delivery 
simply threw up their hands. 
They could obtain no assurances 
that they could depend upon that 
they would get their money for 
the goods if shipment were made. 
In the face of this dilemma, the 
authorities at Washington have 
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done their best, through their 
special sources of information, to 
obtain business news as well as 
political news from the land torn 
by revolutions. 

While the United States Gov- 
ernment has “for the duration of 
the war” winked at combinations 
of manufacturers that crack the 
Sherman Law wide open and may 
as a result of the experiment look 
permanently with less fear upon 
such combines under Federal su- 
pervision, there is not much dis- 
position to unduly “crowd” busi- 
ness on this idea of co-operation. 
Uncle Sam, although he realizes 
the kind of German competition 
that must be met in international 
markets after the war, has not 
much disposition to follow that 
newly hatched Teuton scheme for 
the “syndication of industries” 
that is provoking in Germany just 
now such bitter protest from 
manufacturers who fear that the 
new ideal of extreme standard- 
ization is not only going to rob 
them of individuality, but will 
destroy the value of their trade- 
marks and trade names. 

Uncle Sam is willing and anx- 
ious to get closer to business but 
there is no such disposition as in 
Germany to make it a case of the 
lion and the lamb. 


subscriber of 
PRINTERS’ INK, 
who spends a 
Guidance to goo4 deal of his 
Your Trade time calling on 
the trade, tells us that never be- 
fore has he seen merchants so 
anxious to find where they can 
purchase certain goods. In many 
instances their customary source 
of supply is failing them. Mer- 
chandise that they need badly has 
been back ordered for months. 
They would like to order it some- 
where else if they knew where it 
could be obtained. Where mer- 
chants are not able to get their 
regular lines, they are trying to 
get other things to take their 
place. Never was it so easy, this 
man says, to get retailers to 
change their methods. With the 
whole world in a state of flux, 
their minds are more pliable and 


Advertise A 


War 


INK 


hence more open to suggesti 
Precedent counts for less. Hal 
are more easily broken down. 

The opportunity in this sit 
tion for the manufacturer is qu 
clear. If he has goods for s 
he should keep the trade inforn 
that he has them. This will h 
to equalize and steady distributi 
prevent frantic buying and tl 
help in the conservation of ma 
rials now so necessary. It \ 
encourage dealers to sell + 
things that are plentiful and 
spare the commodities that 
scarce. The best way for him 
do this is to advertise in the tra 
papers reaching the dealers in | 
field. 

With merchandise as scarce 
it is to-day and with the who 
business situation unsettled as 
is, the trade journal advertis: 
may be sure of a most appr: 
ciative retail audience. The mani 
facturer owes a certain obligatio: 
to his trade. If he is unable 
keep it supplied, he should tel! 
why. He should not let retailer 
get the impression that he ha: 
been found asleep while on sent: 
duty. Hence he should advertis: 
to his field what the conditions 
are and what it is necessary fo: 
the trade to do until things ari 
restored to normal. The purpose 
of trade advertising in war-time 
is not to sell goods alone, but also 
to keep the machinery of distri 
bution functioning, so that it will 
be in gear when business assumes 
its accustomed pace. It is the 
duty of the manufacturer to main 
tain the morale of his trade during 
the war. His dealers are looking 
to him for guidance and advic« 
This is the big opportunity for 
trade advertising while the wat 
lasts. 


George S. Oliver Heads Pitts 
burgh Papers 


George S. Oliver, son of United 
States Senator George T. Oliver, has 
been elected to succeed the latter as 
president of the Newspaper Printing 
Company, publisher and owner of the 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times and Chronicle 
Telegraph. Augustus K. liver suc- 
ceeds his brother, George S. Oliver, as 
vice-president, and David B. Smith, 
treasurer, was also elected secretary. 
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Ideas That Sell Things 


E BELIEVE in advertising that se//s. 

That sort of advertising makes busi- 

ness for our customers, for publishers 
and for us. We create such ideas. We put 
them into execution. We show how to cash 
in on them. They are appreciated. Here’s 
one of many letters that say so. This letter 
is from Mr. J. Fred Baird, advertising man- 
aver of the Seattle Times: 


2 72 





i. f , HE kind of co-operation 
“‘We received your special page, : b oe 
‘Buy that Motor Car for Christmas’ aad urge is embraced in t 
on December 17th. Evidently this phrase: Ideas that sell things. 

was held up by the floods or we Here was an idea that sold adver- 
should have received it about the | tising space and sold motor cars. 


14th. As it was, the page arrived . fe 
in our office on the Monday before Newspapers have sold at least a 


Christmas. We realized of course million dellars worth of their 
that quick action was necessary advertising space on copy oF 
and we started out at, once, our ideas furnished to them by this 
automobile man making twenty- organization during the past 
two calls. Of these, nineteen were six months. We know condi- 
found in, and it was necessary to | tions and are constantly in touch 
return to the others later if we had with the local situations in each 
time. We estimated that fifteen state. Advertisers who change 
iguers would be required to put their plans to meet existing con- 
over the page. Of the nineteen, aie 
we had one turndown, giving us ditions are the ones who can 
cighteen signets. afford to increase their advertis- 
ing appropriations and make it 


“The page appeared the next pay—this year or next. 
day, with several changes to con- 

form to Seattle conditions. Two We are interested in securing 
irms which were not represented new customers who desire ‘Ideas 
ecause they were not in when | that sell things’? and advertising 


uur solicitor called, later called us service of the highest order. 
up and were very indignant be- 
‘ause they had not been included 


in the page. 


Wo. H.Rankin ey 


“Advertising based on knowledg e 
that benefits the consumer” 


‘““This was a crackerjack feature 





fe 


‘ WILLIAM RANKIN WILBUR D.NESBIT / 
an i y1S an President e-Presiden' 
d we wish to thank you for the <=) rats nce ere 
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Advertised Goods 


HE word “Catholic” is vibrant with meaning to the members of 
that faith. Down the centuries from father to son has come a 
heritage which inspires a loyalty so deep, so intense, so passionate 


that the outsider cannot understand it. 


admit the fact. 


The same strong faith which 
the Catholic has in his Church 
and religion he also has in Ex- 
tension Magazine and its adver- 
tisements. You will search the 
advertising columns of Extension 
in vain for liquor or medical ad- 
vertisements. Likewise you will 
notice the absence of all irrespon- 
sible financial or investment con- 
cerns. Andof course nofraudulent 
or illegal enterprise is permitted 
any space. And so Extension 
Magazine advertising means to its 
vast circle of cultured readers a 


pledge of meritand square dealing. 


He can only admire and 


The fact that over 34 of the 
more than 200,000 Extension 
Magazine subscribers buy goods 
advertised in the magazine is not 
surprising. It is a matter of 
loyalty, faith, willingness and abil- 
ity. The word “Catholic” in- 
sures the faith and loyalty. The 
products advertised and the well- 
written advertisements call forth 
the willingness. And the fact 
that Extension sells for $2.00 per 
year assures the advertiser that 
the subscriber of Extension Mag- 
azine can afford his products. 


AXTENSION MBGCHAME, 


** More than 200,000 subscribers, the cream of America’s 17,022,879 Catholics”’ 
GENERAL OFFICES 


223 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Advertising Offices 


Flatiron Building 


N. Y. City, N. Y. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR FEBRUARY 
Exclusive of publishers 
advertising) 
Standard Size 


own 


Agate 
Lines 
16,584 
15,246 
13,386 
12,075 
9,290 
8,053 
7,313 
5,366 
5,160 
4,033 
3,784 
2,378 
2,347 
1,288 
1,216 


w of Reviews...... 


er’s Magazine 


tic. Monthly... .... 
m Picture Magazine. 


i re 
y (2 Jan. issues).. 


Flat Size 


Agate 
Lines 
23,599 
19,692 
19,564 
18,905 
17,583 
16,951 
14,676 
11,723 
8,782 
7,700 
7,019 
6,912 
5,351 


Columns 


rybody’s 

Book 
nopolitan 
rst’s 


ropolitan 


rican Boy 
rent Opinion 
s’ Life 

s’ Magazine 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 

Columns Lines 

293 62,266 
232 46,468 
29,861 
27,960 
27,217 
25,800 
23,628 
19,555 
19,438 
13,941 


gut (2 MS) ke kcna 
lies’ Home Journal.... 
farper’s Bazar 
\Yoman’s Home Compan’n 139 
od Housekeeping...... 190 
torial Review 
lineator 
man’s Magazine 
l'cople’s Home Journal... 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
11,826 
10,212 
9,985 
9,861 
8,627 
8,463 ~ 
7,757 
6,059 


McCall's Magazine 

Mother’s Magazine 

Modern Priscilla 

Holland’s Magazine 

People’s Popular Monthly 45 
Today’s Housewife 

Home Life 

Needlecraft 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


IN 


Agate 
Lines 
43,740 
29,728 
26,664 
24,291 
23,187 


Columns 
System 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 132 
Vanity 
House and Garden 
Country Life in America 138 
Popular Science Monthly 
(pages) 
Association Men 
*Physical Culture 
Garden 
House Beautiful 
Field and Stream 
Travel 
Illustrated World (pages) 


20,863 
16,493 
15,827 
12,561 
11,087 
8,150 
7,916 
7,863 
7,838 
National 
(pages) 
Outer s Book-Recreation. 
Arts & Decoration 
Outing 
International 
Outdoor Life 
Extension Magazine 
*New page size. 


Sportsman 

7,603 
6,173 
5,880 
5,730 
5,411 
5,320 
4,980 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 

CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


IN 


Agate 
Lines 
16,096 
15,800 
15,300 


Columns 

MacLean’s 
Canadian Home Journal.. 
Everywoman’s World.... 
tCanadian Courier (3 Jan. 

issues) 14,391 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 51 11,480 

Issued fortnightly instead of weekly 
beginning Jan. 19th issue. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN A 
Columns L; 


JANUARY WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own January 22-28 


advertising) 


Agate 


Columns Lines 


January 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 267 
Collier’s 
Scientific 
Town and Country 

Literary D'gest 

Leslie’s 

Independent 

Illustrated Sunday 

Outlook 

Every 

Life 

Judge 

The Nation 

Youth’s Companion..... 

Christian Herald 

All-Story (pages)....... 

Churchman 


January 8-14 


Saturday Evening Post.. 188 
Literary Digest......... 108 
Town and Country 

Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Christian 
Outlook 
Independent 

Every Week 

Life 

Scientific 

All-Story (pages) 
The Nation 
Judge 

Churchman 
Youth’s Companion 


fo, | re 


January 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post.. 167 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 

Town and Country 
Leslie’s 
Independent 
Outlook 

Life 

Illustrated Sunday 
Christian Herald 
Scientific American 
Every Week........... 
The Nation 

Churchman 

All-Story (pages) 

Judge 

Youth’s Companion 


Mag 


28,520 
16,787 
15,970 
12,208 
6,621 
6,416 
5,028 
4,993 
4,521 
4,414 
3,960 
3,272 
3,072 
504 
2,083 
1,758 
1,537 


Saturday Evening Post.. 211 
Collier’s 97 
intesary: Digest... is... 111 
Leslie’s 

Christian Herald 

Outlook 

Scientific American 

Life 

Independent 

Judge 

Every Week....... 

The Nation = 

Youth’s Companion 
Churchman 

All-Story (pages) 


January 29-31 


Outlook 
Christian Hera!d.... 
The Nation 
Youth’s Companion 
Totals for January 
Saturday Evening Post 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
+Town and Country 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American 
*Outlook 
*Christian Herald...... 
Independent 
*Life 
Every Week 
*The Nation 
tIllustrated Sunday Magazine 
Judge 
*Youth’s Companion 
Churchman 
All-Story 


9,960 
8,441 
8,175 


* 5 issues. + 2 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agatt 
Columns Lin 
. Ladies’ Home Journal 232 
3. Harper’s Bazar 
. Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 
. Woman’s Home 
Companion 
. Good Housekeeping... 
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Six Reasons 
- for using 


The Outlook 


@. The economy buy in the weekly fieid. 


@_ Quality circulation with an advertising 
rate based on quantity. 


@_ The direct to the customer medium. 


@ A half million readers who buy life’s 


luxuries and comforts, as well as 
necessities. 


@ Dominance at a small cost in a pub- 
lication that war times have helped 
make one of the leaders in the adver- 
tising field. 


@_ Fifth in total volume of advertising 
for the year 19] 1. (Printers’ Ink figures.) 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, 122 S. Michigan Blvd., 
New York Chicago. Ill. 
Travers D, CarRMAN, Advertising Manager 
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Agate 
Lines 
26,664 
25,800 
24,291 
23,628 
23,595 


Columns 
. Vanity Fair 
. Pictorial Review 
. House and Garden.... 
. Delineator 
. American 
. Country Life in 
America 
. Popular Science Mthly. 
(pages) 
. Everybody’s 
. Red Book 
. Designer 
. Woman’s 
. Cosmopolitan 
. Hearst’s 
20. Metropolitan 
21. World’s Work (pages) 
Men 


23,187 


20,863 
19,692 
19,564 
19,555 
19,438 
18,905 
17,583 
16,951 
16,584 
16,493 
16,096 
15,827 
15,800 


Magazine... 


ome 


Association 
MacLean’s 
.* Physical 
. Canadian Home Journal 79 
*New page ‘size. 


w 


Culture 


hm MS Mw WK et 
ess 


wn 


Ink’s” 


See page 136 for PriNnTERS’ 
Adver- 


Four-Year Record of February 
tising. 


Shows How Electricity Aids in 
War Preparations 
Electric Company, 
has recently shown 
in technical paper advertising how elec- 
tricity is helping in the various vital 
factors of war work in this country. 
An eight-page insert was used, on the 
first page of which were the words, 
“Back of all is electricity, toiling, toil- 
ing, toiling, ceaselessly.”” On successive 
pages was explained in detail the part 
that electricity has played in the pro- 
duction of steel (where motor-driven 
machines are said to have been in- 
stalled very quickly in new plants) and 
in cutting lumber (where the logs are 
often sawed and handled by electric 
power). Electricity used in packing 
houses, elevators and flour mills, the 
fourth page said, has helped take care 
of the nation’s food supply, and page 
five showed how electrically-operated 
machines have helped make shoes for 
soldiers. Mining and_ transportation 
are also given a page each, and the 
advertisement closes with a page de- 
voted to “the Night Shift,’ and the 
value of electric flood-lighting in out- 

door work at night. 


The General 
Schenectady, N. 


Corona Fastener Co. Appoints 
Sales Manager 


C. Menkin, formerly connected 
with the firm of S. Menkin, Inc., New 
York City,- has been appointed sales 
manager of the Corona Fastener Co., 
of that city. 

The Corona Fastener is to be adver- 
tised in women’s publications, begin- 
ning in early issues. 


INK 


Would Stamp Origin on All 
—~ ° al a 
Goods Made in U. S. 

A bill providing that an in 
shall be placed on all articles 
factured in the United States anc 
coming the subject of interstate 
merce, and prohibiting the impor tion 
of manufactured articles or goods un- 
less bearing an imprint, has been jitro- 
duced into the House of Repres:nta 
tives by Congressman Garland, of 
Pennsylvania. 

The measure provides that on and 
after July 4, next, every article manu- 
factured in this country and ‘trans. 
ported in interstate commerce ust 
bear the imprint “Made in U. S. A,” 
and that it shall be illegal to sei! or 
dispose of any article which does not 
bear such an imprint. ss with 
that date, also, no manufactured article 
shall be permitted to enter the country 
from any other country unless it bears 
an imprint stating the name of the 
country in which it was manufactured. 
Any manufactured article arriving here 
which does not bear the necessary im- 
print shall be refused entry and returned 
to the consignor at his own expense. 
All imprints provided for in the meas- 
ure must be in type of a size not less 
than six point. 

Any person or corporation who vio 
lates that section of the act relating 
to the imprinting of articles manu- 
factured in this country and becoming 
the subject of interstate commerce will 
be liable to a penalty of $100 for each 
and every article sold in contravention 
to the act. 


C. R. Johnson Joins Dartnell 
Sales Service 

Charles R. Johnson, has joined ns 
research department of the Dart: 
Sales Service of Chicago. He was for 
six years with the merchandising serv 
ice department of the Chicago Tribune 
and for the past year and a half was 
Chicago editorial representative tor 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


William L. Day with J. 
Cross Company 


William L. Day, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Curtis Py voy d Ce 
pany and C. S. Heppe & Son, both of 
Philadelphia, the Welsbach Company, . 
Gloucester, N. J., and Frederick Leese 


& Co., of Brooklyn, has joined the 
staff of the J. H. Cross Company, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency. 


Government’s New “Daily 
Issues Financial Statement 
The Official Bulletin of the Commit- 

tee on Public Information at Wash- 

ington cost the Government $10,163.77 
in salaries up to December 31, 1°17, 
and $103,399.52 for printing and all 
other expenses. Against this it lal- 
ances circulation receipts of $15,594.47. 
The circulation averages 90,000 a day. 
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Food Control 
K.egulations Develop 
Advertising 


Makers of Trade-Marked Flour in 
Canada Advertise to Hold Mar- 
ket Against Bulk Goods—Larger 
Sives of Containers Now Sold 
Without Great Difficulty—Sellers 
ot Bulk Goods Caught Napping 


HE regulations recently put 
nto effect by the Canadian 
Food Controller have produced 
marketing conditions which have 
made it necessary for-many manu- 
to their lines. The flour millers 
have been particularly hard hit by 
the conservation orders. First 
their profits were limited to 25 
cents per barrel; then they were 
placed under restrictive license 
and allowed to make only certain 
sized packages; and latterly have 
been ordered to make “War 
Flour” only. The large trade 
built up by many millers for small 
sizes of flour containers was 
wiped out, yet the millers have 
come back strongly by advertising 
that the brand names so familiar 
to the public will be retained and 
those brands will be packed in the 
larger size demanded by the Govy- 
ernment. é 
With “War Flour,” the factor 
of public acceptance is decfdedly 
different. For many years the 
public has been educated to the 
belief that the whiter the flour or 
bread the better the quality. So 
thoroughly has this been ham- 
mered home that to-day the 
millers find it necessary to adver- 
tise the fact that bread can be 
“good bread” even though the 
color is darker than formerly. 
Millers who have formerly sold 
all of their product to the baking 
trade now find it incumbent on 
them to advertise the “goodness” 
of “war flour bread” in order that 
their customers’ businesses may 
not be ruined by the public 
——— toward dark-looking 
read. 
The Lake of the Woods Milling 
Company, Limited, of Montreal, 
is How running newspaper adver- 


facturers to re-educate the public. 


tisements featuring the fact tnat 
“no variation was necessary 1n 
recipes for baking bread” where 
the war flour was used in 
place of the white flour. The 
strong headlines “War Flour 
Good Flour,” “War Flour Makes 
Good Bread” were supplemented 
by the catchy explanatory para- 
graph: 

“Five Roses in Khaki. 

“To conserve wheat so essential 
to the Allied Cause, your favorite 
brand is now being milled accord- 
ing to Government regulations. 
But the name ‘Five Roses’ which, 
for over a quarter of a century, 
has been a positive assurance vot 
quality is still your protection. 
Users of ‘Five Roses Government 
Grade’ flour are assured of the 
best flour available under all con- 
ditions. Fortunate possessors ut 
the famous ‘Five Roses Cook 
Book’ can bake with the new Five 
Roses with practically no change 
in their present recipes and in tne 
certainty of excellent baking re- 
sults.” 

The Campbell Flour Mills, To- 

ronto, have also used big space 
advertisements to assure the pub- 
lic that war flour will bake good 
bread. This firm had built up a 
big business in the smaller sized 
bags. - 
Apparently the millers have pie- 
vented, by advertising and ay- 
gressive salesmanship, the threac- 
ened substitution of “bulk” flour 
for the banned small size branded 
bags. By the prompt application 
of publicity, the millers got across 
to the flour users the idea that 
flour could only be bought in the 
larger sizes. The acquiescence of 
the “bulk” promoters, who uc- 
glected to counter-advertise, made 
it quite easy for the millers to 
educate the public, who had been 
buying the smaller sizes, to pui- 
chase in larger bags. The change 
will profit both buyer and seller 
by the elimination of numberless 
petty sales. 


The Hill-Curtis Company, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has put on the market a 
machine to convert sawmill waste into 
a practical domestic fuel. It is in- 
tended to advertise the machine in the 
technical papers reaching the lumber 
manufacturing field. 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
FEBRUARY ADVERTISING 


GENER vs. a 
1917 1916 1915 

World’s Work 23,801 25,123 -21,000 
Review of Reviews............ 15, 246 26,264 26,936 17,668 
Cosmopolitan £27,964 18,842 18,536 
Metropolitan $27,128 +19,827 
McClure’s J $21,406 £27,304 
American +23,595 $16,589 
Harper’s agazine K 16,482 18,312 
Hearst’s 
Sunset 
Everybody’s 
Scribner’s 


Atlantic Monthly 

American y 

Current 

Munsey’s : 

GE EMMBEINE. cia cae ecsees  BpB5 5,511 
Nicholas 5. 6,831 

Ainslee’s 2,378 3,539 


248,715 . 301,352 287,115 8,936 
t Changed from standard to,flat size. 
WOMEN’S ae gee 
Vogue (2 issues) 62,266 ,701 70,837 66,338 
Ladies’ Home Journal i 526 27,549 22,817 
Harper’s Bazar 29,861 46,921 28,756 23,414 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 27,960 27,193 ,65 17,502 
Pictorial Review 25,800 28,059 . 13,000 
Good Housekeeping £27,217 $26,043 : 14,148 
Delineator 23,628 19,483 5 
Designer 9,555 16,795 
Woman’s Magazine 443 16,585 
People’s Home Journal........ 3; 15,200 5,2 
Modern Priscilla............... 5 14,331 3,35 12, 432 
McCall’s Magazine / 13,050 J 11,792 
Mother’s Magazine 9,462 12,965 12,283 
328,157 355,349 295,312 238,443 
t Changed from standard to flat size. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
System $43, 35,616 29,834 26,105 
Popular i 29,72 45,500 32,900 25,844 
Vanity Fai 26, 46,206 41,989 17,537 
Country Life in America........ 3 37,497 30,240 23,688 
House and Garden 24,2 27,317 18,541 11,081 
Popular Science Monthly........ 20,86 24,802 16,330 16,284 
Garden 5 17,290 14,280 13,860 
Physical C 5,82 14,768 10,207 9,632 
House auti 3,03 13,635 8,625 
Theatre K a 14,832 7,924 
12,836 5,412 
9,422 7,952 
Travel r ‘ 6,404 6,524 
International S 5, 5,822 7,760 
Outing 5,7 5,494 6,997 7,560 
250,856 316,872 264,269 196,088 1, 028, 085 
t Changed from standard to flat size. 
WEEKLIES (4 January Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post E 138,106 *100,618 69,116 449,771 
Collier’s S, 81,457. *77,051 55,130 279,455 
SS 5 *49,896 *37,184 202,499 
Town and C ountry Sone 732 2,882 440,628 $31,489 5,7: 
Scientific American 28,635 30, “32,298 25,443 116,759 
Leslie’s 34, 33,$ 28,996 17,817 ) 
Outlook ... ere ere 36,935 21,056 
Christian Herald | *20,907 as 18,702 a 
Lif *18,226 19,462 20,332 14, 429 


434,479 466,461 389,572 285,544 1,576,056 


Grand Total..............1,262,207 1,440,034 1,236,268 © 949,011 4,887,52 
73 issues. *5 issues. - 





1) 664 
7.60 
0,104 
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Announcing A Sits of Weekly 





Messages from the United States 
Government to the American People 











These messages will ap- 
pear in The Independent 
every week beginning Feb- 
ruary 9. Prepared by 


GEORGE CREEL 


Chairman of Committee on 
Public Information. Ap- 
pointed by 


PRESIDENT .WILSON 


It is your privilege and 
duty to know and under- 
stand more clearly what 
vour Government is doihg 
—and why. America’s 
ability to take her full part 
in winning the War de- 
pends first of all upon a 
thorough understanding of 








her problems by every 
American citizen. 


President Wilson says: 


“The War is bringing to the 
minds of our people a new 
appreciation of the problems 
of national life. . . . These 
and other lessons of the War 
must be learned quickly if we 
are intelligently and success- 
fully to defend our institu- 
tions. When the War is over 
we must apply the wisdom 
which we have acquired in 
purging and ennobling the life 
of the World.” 


Here, in the Government’s 
message week by week in 
The Independent, you will 
find clarified and explained 
the problems we must think 
clear through and the les- 
sons we must learn by 
heart. 


Second Message out this Week—“‘A WAR OF PEOPLES” 


The Dndependent 


with which is incorporated 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


HILE a thorough knowledge 

of advertising is generally 
regarded as indispensable in a 
candidate for the position of ad- 
vertising manager, occasionally 
the Schoolmaster has run across 
instances in which success _ has 
been attained by men who were 
ignorant of even the fundamental 
principles of the subject when 
they were engaged. These excep- 
tional cases, however, afford no 
encouragement to candidates for 
such positions who have an idea 
that they can get away with the 
job by pretending to have what 
they do not possess—experience 
in the ad field. An examination 
of the facts in each instance where 
a man without a practical knowl- 
edge of advertising has made 
good as advertising manager, 
usually reveals the secret of his 
success. 

x ok * 

A few days ago the Schoolmas- 
ter met the head of the advertis- 
ing department of a large manu- 
facturing firm who belonged to 
this class. He went to the com- 
pany two years ago to organize 
classes in the educational depart- 
ment. He showed so much ability 
in this direction that he was soon 
placed in charge of all the welfare 
work of the company. The presi- 
dent, who had hired and fired a 
dozen or more advertising man- 
agers, was so much impressed by 
his grasp of the problems that 
were put up to him that one day 
he called him into his office and 
told him he wanted him to take 
the position of advertising man- 
ager. The young man said he 
knew nothing about advertising 
and therefore could not possibly 
direct the department. The presi- 
dent said he was satisfied that he 
was the right man for the job, in 
spite of his inexperience. He 
could study books on advertising 
and through inquiry and persis- 
tent effort could soon learn 
enough about the subject to carry 
on the work. Too much would 
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not be expected of him at + 
start. Under these circumstances 
the young man reluctantly c 
sented to take the job and do i 
best he could. 

During the next few months 
studied advertising with all the 
fervor of an enthusiast. Some- 
one called his attention to Prin 
ERS’ INK, which was on file in the 
office. He took some of the vo! 
umes home and read the articl 
they contained that dealt with 
such important subjects as cop) 
mediums, campaigns and mei 
chandising problems. He studied 
more carefully than ever before 
the business of the company, its 
policies, its products, its manufac 
turing processes. He went out 
with salesmen and listened to the 
arguments they put up to pros- 
pects and the latter’s replies to 
them. From these and other 
sources he absorbed so much 
knowledge that at the end of a 
few months he was able to pre 
pare copy and plan an advertising 
campaign that won the warm com- 
mendation of the president and 
proved to the latter’s satisfaction 
that he had made no mistake in 
placing the advertising depart- 
ment in the young man’s hands 
The secret of the latter’s success 
was that he knew thoroughly the 
company’s manufacturing and 
selling propositions. 

* ok 


The assistant had worked up a 
letter to the dealer trade, and a 
nice smooth-reading letter it was. 
It told the dealers of how the 
manufacturer expected to run a 
regular round-table department in 
the house-organ, in which would 
be printed better-business methods 
of all kinds. It suggested to the 
dealers that undoubtedly they 
were using some little expedients 
that they had found were well 
worth while, and so on. 

“That letter reads well,” com- 
mented the Old Man, “but it’s a 
gun-shot and it isn’t going to hit 
any special subject. It will be 
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smething like the cub reporter’s 
king what the news is to-day. 
he one he asks always says 
othing that I can think of,’ 
hereas if the cub asked about 
ome special subject or event he 
uld always get a comment. Now 
you were to go after dealers 
aid ask one question at a time 
vid let that question deal with a 
specific phase of their business 
you would get many more come- 
backs. Suppose, for example, 
you ask one time how far they 
make use of the telephone in their 
sciling, and then another time ask 
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what their experience has been in 
having their outside salesmen use 
the automobile.” 
% & 
Manufacturers of dynamite 
have always had more or less dif- 
ficulty in inducing storekeepers to 
sell their product. Dynamite is 
handled principally by the hard- 
ware trade. The claim is most 
apt to be made by the dealer that 
there isn’t sufficient profit in the 
commodity to offset the bother of 
handling it. 
It has remained for M. C. Pot- 
ter, an explosives demonstrator 














The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
ats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 


U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Mak 


and Distrik of Advertising Plates in 
the World 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 





























The Electrical Experimenter 


now in its fifth year with a circulation of 
100,000, has the largest circulation of any 
electrical periodical printed in the United 
States and abroad. It caters to young men 
and grown-ups with hobbies, who can afford 
to spend money. An ideal publication for all 
electrical and mechanical advertising as well 
as instruction. 

The January issue carried 8,248 lines of paid 
advertising. Over 200 papers and periodicals 
quoted from the columns of THE ELEC- 
TRICAL EXPERIMENTER last month. 
Send for circulation statement and rates. 


‘@eElectrical 
Experimenter 


U-BOATS USE BALLOONS 
FOR WIRELESS 














Experimenter Publishing Company 
260 Fulton St., New York City 




















To KNOW how to make | TALK 
your Advertising pay better | WITH 


Heegstra 
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Booklets-Catalogs 





MANY of America’s promi- 

nent advertisers, advertising 
agencies and commercial houses 
requiring high-class work use the 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 


MARTINI 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 


ORIGINAL 


ADV. DESIGNS 
REALISTIC @ DECORATIVE 

















The Idea That Got 
This Man 
His Present Job 


Out of an unimportant item which 
he found a large manufacturer 
making for a jobber, he has created 
an extensive new department. 
This specialty now nationally ad- 
vertised and is the leader of the 
whole business. This man is a 


Resourceful 
Sales Executive 


Broad experience. Knows how to 
manage men and territories. Has 
trained himself to find the un- 
recognized opportunities in both 
selling and advertising. Present 
job secure, but wants larger field. 
Age 38, married, American. 
sa “D.,” Box 94, care Printers’ 
nk. 





BINDERS FOR PRINTERS’ INK 


65 cents each postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 185 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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of Iowa, to show to the deale:s 
in his locality that they have bee: 
taking too narrow a view of the 
dynamite question. 

The automobile owner, be he 
farmer or banker, demands good 
roads. Since the advent of the 
automobile in Iowa, storekeepers 
in towns off the main highways 
have been losing a great deal «i 
valuable trade. It has been dem 
onstrated that the motorist would 
prefer to drive his machine fi 
teen miles over a good road to a 
store in a distant town rather than 
four or five miles over bad roads 
to a nearer store. 

Mr. Potter tells of a neighbor 
ing town off the main highway 
that was losing its agricultural 
trade because of bad roads lead 
ing into it. The main trouble was 
a hill which the automobiles had 
great difficulty in climbing. At a 
cost of $100 for explosives and 
labor, Mr. Potter cut down the 
hill so that ordinary machines can 
now go over it on high. Asa re 
sult, the farmer trade has been 
coming back to the stores in the 
little town and a larger place, 
which is really the logical trading 
point for the region, is losing that 
trade because the roads leading 
into it are bad. 

Thus it is indicated that the 
dealer’s attitude toward the ex- 
plosives trade is wrong. It would 
appear that there is more to the 
subject than merely the profit on 
the sales of explosives. Dealers 
may come to realize more and 
more as the ownership of auto- 
mobiles among farmers increases 
that their general trade is in the 
balance, and that good roads are 
the key to the situation. When 
they come to understand that they 
will also appreciate the fact that 
it is to their interest to push the 
sale of dynamite at least for road 
building, even if they make no 
profit at all on the sale of the 
goods. 

* * * 

How to interest children in a 
product that is used principally 
by grown-ups is a problem that 
has claimed the attention of a 
number of manufacturers. The 
Ponds Extract Co. worked out a 
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line of copy a while ago that did 
the trick. The advertisements, 
which appeared in a leading juve- 
nile publication, told of the ad- 
ventures of a boy and girl in 
raveling in foreign countries 
where they saw the different uses 
to which the extract could be put. 
The story was so cleverly and 
eniertainingly written that the 
youngsters became as much in- 
terested in reading the advertise- 
ments each mouth as they would 
in reading a story in the fiction 
pages of the magazine. 

Hiow the Ponds Extract Co. 
found out that the advertisements 
were being read by the young 
people was as follows: The ad- 

rtising manager had been asked 
whether the ads appealed to the 
subscribers and he had replied 
that there was no doubt about it 

1 his own mind, but would sug- 
pati a test that would prove it. 
He proposed that a coupon be 
printed at the bottom of next 
month’s ad offering a “surprise 
package” of samples of the com- 
pany’s products which it had been 
distributing among certain classes 
of prospective customers. These 
packages actually cost $1 apiece. 
The company, believing that not 
more than a few hundred coupons 
would be filled out and sent in, 
readily consented to:shoulder the 
expense of the test. The adver- 
tisement containing the coupon 
appeared in due time and during 
the next few weeks huge bags of 
letters enclosing coupons were re- 
ceived by the company. When 
they were counted it was found 
that 8,000 had been received. While 
the expense involved in making 
the test was far heavier than the 
company had expected, it was re- 
garded as a good investment. 

* * * 


[s the day fast approaching 
when every business will be a pro- 
fession and every profession a 
business? It is certainly true, for 
instance, that advertising, which 
was a business twenty years ago, 
is now getting rapidly on a pro- 
fessional basis; and there are 
straws in the breeze which indi- 
cate that several of the pro- 
fessions are losing their former 








Trademarks 


Headquarters 


MASON, FENWICK & 
LAWRENCE 
TRADEMARK LAWYERS 
Washington New York Chicago 
Established 1861 Booklet Gratis 
Some of the largest advertising agents, 


hographers and manufacturers 
use our expert service 























Send One Dollar For 
“How To Make Type Talk” 


By BARNARD J. LEWIS 


Any advertising man or woman, printer or com- 
positor, who can’t get a lot more than a dollar's 
worth of actually usable suggestions from it, can 
gct his dollar back in a jiffy. 


| It doesn’t preach—it shows how. 


| The Stetson Press 1° Fort Hill Se. 








‘INDESTRUCTIBLE 


| ADVERTISING 


If you have 
a trade 
mark, ask 
us about 
prices on 
Papier 
Mache Re- 
productions. 
Old King 
Cole Papier 
Mache Co., 
Canton, O. 


Use Lantern Slides for 
aw wae Advertising 





The is the 
vertising medium. Unique 
Slides add punch to any 
display. Write to us. 
ynreve SLIDE CO,, 
717 Seventh Av.,N.Y.City 
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TEGO A 


*50.00 Prize 


Something permanent for the 
windows, unique and telling to 
identify dealers who sell Emerson 
Records. Prize of $50.00 for best 
suggestion with sketch or drawing 
and color scheme submitted before 
March 15th midnight; $5.00 for any 
other idea used. Get your think- 
ing caps on, all ye idea men! 
For further information and par- 
ticulars address: Special Contest 
Bureau, 


ATTA LL COLO CLO TCD 


3 West 35th Street, New York City 


cl) 
PETERSON 
© DEAN 


GRANDRAPIDS, MICH 
ADVERTISING 


Pat. Dec. 12, 1916. 


CLIMAX 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 

of constant 
“ay bo a the BEST. MOST 
EST 


PATENTED DEC 
ECONOMICAL AND SAF 
PRICES F. O. B. BUFFALO 


Packed 10,000 to the box 
10,000, 15c. perM 100,000,8%c. perM 
50,000, 10c. oping 500,000, 8c. perM 
Packed 1,000 to box, 2c. per M extra 

BUFFALO AUTOMATIC MFG. CO. 
457 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


























ONIGINAL 
IDEAS 


(©) O/-% OF Se oe 


LIDE 


Ft MOVIES- 


§ SAMDLES 
SUBMITTED 


154 West 45% Sz. 
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Emerson Phonograph Co. | 
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contempt for business meth 
and business ideas. 

The Schoolmaster was reminc« 
of these facts when the other day 
he got a letter from an archi 
tect whose specialty is designing 
homes. “You wouldn’t expect «: 
architect,” he writes, “to get v: 
much out of the experience of { 
big-business articles which appx 
in Printers’ INK, but they do give 
many ideas. Frequently I clip 
entire article, and sometimes tw 
that is of interest. I have been 
subscriber for several years.” 

Our friends on the other side 
the Atlantic used to reter some- 
what contemptuously to America 
as a “nation of business men”; 
only they used a harsher term. It 
sometimes seems as though that 
charge were some day to be true; 
and the Schoolmaster won’t re- 
gret it. There are many worse 
things to be interested in than the 
great, marvelously complex mod 
ern machinery of industry. 


Publicity for Governments- 
Why Not for Corporations? 


The first plank in President Wilson's 
peace programme is the one which eli 
minates secret diplomacy and_ which 
would make all secret agreements null 
and void. 

If inside bargaining is going to en 
for governments, why should it not also 
end for corporations? If it is practi 
cal to have the searchlight of publicity 
concentrated on the deliberations of am 
bassadors representing their respectiv: 
peoples, it surely should be policy to 
follow the same course with respect t: 
the relations between directors and th: 
people they represent—the investors in 
any given corporation. 

It is the spirit, not the letter of the 
new ideal of publicity which counts 
It is remarkable in a generation which 
has seen this mighty force clean up on¢ 
oroblem after another that. Publicity, 
once looked upon with suspicion in many 
quarters, is now hailed as the first ‘7 
ciple governing world peace.—“Odd I 
Reviews,” New York. 


Landry Succeeds Newmyer in 
W. S. S. Work 


S. O. Landry, president of the Chan 


bers Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
Orleans, has been appointed State D 
rector for the War- Savings Stamp can 
paign in Louisiana and Mississippi. H: 
takes the place of A. G. Newmyer, 
the New Orleans Item, who has bee: 
acting as director but has given up thi 
work because of other Governmen 
duties to which he has been called. 
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Classified Advertisements 











for each insertion. 


twenty-five cents. 


Classified advertisements in ‘PRINTERS’ 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and 
Cash must accompany order. 


INK” cost forty-five cents a line 


Forms close Monday 














| preceding date of issue. 
| 
| 





HELP WANTED 


\ ekly trade journal needs advertising 
s.i¢ésman with business paper training. 
( 
S 
I 





portunity for young, capable man. 
ate age, experience and references. 
762, care Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCIES Attention! 
\vertising agencies or publishers’ rep- 
sentatives in Detroit—Akron, Boston 
Chicago—Philadelphia—San Francis- 
co Attractive commission arrange- 

nt. Ford News, Long Island City, 

N. ¥. 
Wanted: Merchandiser for Pharma- 
utical Products. Must be experi- 
enced man with big selling experience 
iid also an organizer. Big opportunity 
for right man. We want to find the 
right man for one of our customers. 
a Frederick C. Matthews Com- 
, 63 Mullett St., Detroit, Michigan. 


Ad ivertising salesman. Headquarters 
New York. Established export and auto 
papers. Salary and expenses. Export 
knowledge desirable. Better opportu- 
ty for experienced trade paper or 

igazine representative seeking bigger 

kc To receive consideration, give 
y particulars. Confidential. Box 
709, care Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Artist and Layout Man 

Service department of large and rapidly 

growing technical monthly wants capa- 

bie young man to assist in art depart- 
nt. Must be mechanical draftsman, 
id letterer and junior artist. Apply, 
iting age, experience and_ enclose 
vy samples of work (will be returned). 
x 759, care Printers’ Ink. 





I 

















ADVERTISEMENT 
WRITER 


Wanted as assistant to Adver- 
tising Director of large St. 
Louis Department Store. Splen- 
did opportunity for capable, re- 
sourceful and experienced man. 
State age, experience, salary 
expected and submit samples of 
recent work. Famous & Barr 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 














Artist wanted who can execute quickly. 
Must be full of advertising ideas. Per- 
manency desired in well established 
Agency. Salary and Commission. 
Capehart’s, Times Bldg., New York. 





National Advertiser in Toronto, Can- 
ada, wants copy writer—preferably one 
with retail store experience—to prepare 
newspaper and _ direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing campaigns for retail dealers. 
Applicant must not be liable for Mili- 
tary Service in the near future. 

Please give full particulars of experi- 
ence and ability in first letter, but d 
not send samples of copy until re- 
quested. 

This is a real opportunity for a man 
who wants to join a big and rapidly 
growing organization. 

Box 766, care Printers’ Ink. 





A correspondent—in the active sense, 
not the passive-—a salesman by mail, not 
a writer of pretty letters. 

A_man is wanted who can write letters 
with action in them and plenty of good, 
common-sense and human _ understand- 
ing. He must understand the view- 
point of the small-town merchant as the 
letters will be directed to trade of that 
class. 

Actual selling experience is preferred 
because if the desired result is not ob- 
tained by correspondence, the man must 
be qualified to follow his letters with a 
convincing personal interview. 

Give full particulars in first letter. 
Box 764, care Printers’ Ink. 








The position of assistant to 
the manager of one of the 
leading engineering publi- 
cations is open. We want 
an ambitious, energetic and 
resourceful man, preferably 
one who has had experience 
in the advertising and sales 
departments of a manufac- 
turing plant. There is a 
splendid future for the right 
man. Address Box 775, 
care Printers’ Ink, giving 
salary desired and refer- 
ences. 
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A firm which publishes several well- 
known trade papers needs a man to 
supervise the make-up and printing of 
its magazines and to do a certain amount 
of non-technical editorial work. Ex- 

perience in such work is desirable but 
not essential, but applicant must have 
a general knowledge of how printing 
is handled. The ability to write good 
English is essential. A young man with 
a college education would be preferred. 
The salary will be moderate at the start 
(about $30.00 per week) but every op- 
portunity will be given for the right 
man to make himself more valuable. 
Apply by letter, giving qualifications, 
age, and whether married or single to 
Box 767, care Printers’ Ink. 








Young man'‘wanted to start at bot- 
tom of advertising business, selling 
classified advertisements for larger 
New York newspaper, to see what 
sort of a future he can work out 
for himself. 

The work will be hard, hours long, 
and first earnings small, But the 
opportunity to learn the advertis- 
ing and modern newspaper business, 
and to advance in salary and re- 
sponsibility, is exceptional. 

Only the most promising candidate 
—obviously willing to give his en- 
tire time and energy to the work, 
to go through a long period of ad- 
vertising selling training, to be able 
to master the most difficult obstacles 
—will be considered. Apply, giving 
age, education, nationality and 
three references, to Box 757, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











A large and rapidly devel- 
oping technical publication 
is in the market for an ad- 
vertising salesman. We 
want a man of pleasing ap- 
pearance, ambitious,  re- 
sourceful and a hard work- 
er, who is looking for the 
possibility of a splendid 
future rather than merely 
for an easy berth. Address 
Box 774, care Printers’ Ink. 
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OMEIKE’S PRESS’~ CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Av« 
New York City, sends newspaper 
pings on any subject in which you ».ay 
be interested. Most reliable bur<au. 
Write for circular and terms. 


LETTER SHOP for sale. Prosp: 
Pittsburgh District. $20,000 yx 
sales. Fully established and equipped. 
Incorporated $5,000 laws state Penn- 
sylvania. Price $5,000 Exce 
chance for advertising man in | 
work. Box 768, care Printers’ Ink 








I am about to be drafted and 1h 
Nutley (N. J.) Sun, weekly, of wt 

I am editor and manager, must be s:' 
Only paper in live suburban town 56 
8,400. Established 21 years and has al 
ways made money. lant inventor: 
$10,000. Must have substantial < 
payment. JOHNSON FOY. 


THE RAY ADDING MACHINE S: 
Time, Money, Labor. Costs less t 
an average mistake—only $25. A 
with speed and accuracy of higl 
priced machines. Also directly su 
tracts. Used by U. S. Govt., Inter: 
tional Harvester Co., B. & O. Ry. +» busi- 
ness and professional men everywhere. 
Handsome desk stand free. Send 
money, but write for 20 days’ free 
trial. The Ray Company, 1561 Power 
Bldg , Richmond, Va. 


FOR 
SALE 








Three Dexter Sextuple Pile- 
Feeding, Folding, Gathering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 


Maximum number of 
pages is 48 made up as 
follows: 4-8-16-4-8-8 
Maximum size of the 1¢ 
page sheet 33x 46. Ad 
dress P. F. Collier & 
Son, Inc., 416 W. 13th 
St., New York City. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








For Sale: SEYBOLD 


TRIMMER 


Three-knife continuous trimmer in 
first-class condition can be bought 
very reasonably. Address P. F. 
Collier & Son, Inc., 416 W. 13th 
St., New York City. 























POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising and write-up man. 
energetic young executive, 





Capable 
ae 
training and analytical powers; makin; 
good and open for larger opportunity. 
Box 758, care Printers’ Ink. 





Newspaper Adv. Mgr.-Solicitor, creat 
ive, versatile, successful; college grad 
ate, employed; 27, married. Agency ot 
newspaper position with future. Sa 
ary $40. Box 781, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Advertising Manager 
Are you looking for a capable, ene: 
getic young man with experience i) 
direct mail advertising? If so, addre 
Printers’ Ink, Box 778 


YOUNG MAN 
Agency and college training. Wow 
make crackerjack assistant to adverti 
ing executive. O’Kayed by big ad ma: 
A comer. Box 776, care Printers’ Ink 


LAYOUT—DETAIL—IDEA MAN 
of 10 years broad and diversified ¢ 
perience covering all phases printing 
and advertising routine seeks engag: 
ment. Box 771, care Printers’ Ik. 
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“Qntimistic William’ wants work. Can 
plan and write commonsense advertis- 
inv -letters, booklets, ads—that make 
dresms come true. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience. No. satisfaction, no pay. 
Smile—and try me. Box 772, P. I. 
Young man (21), not in draft; 4% 
years practical agency experience— 
soliciting, service, layout, writing, office 
1. Now as office manager, but 
wider scope. What offers? Box 
777. care Printers’ Ink. 
New York Agency Copy—Plan—Lay- 
out Man—Over 8 years’ experience in 
mai! order, general and retail advertis- 
Draft exempt. Now employed. 
$40 a week and percentage on 
ess I may secure. Box 779, P. I. 
Young advertising man, agency experi- 
ence, handled part of two of largest 
accounts in U. S., university graduate, 
copy and newspaper writer, now pub- 
lici'y director for 10 million dollar mo- 
tor car concern, 27, draft exempt, no 
theorist, wants agency or automobile 
mnection. Box 761, care of P. I. 


e 
House Organ Editor 
‘opy Writer of several notable suc- 
ssses. in selling field—Big Producer 
Sure Result Getter—immediately 
lable on account of radical read- 
ient of industry affected by war. 
tress Box 765, care Printers’ Ink. 


HAVE YOU THE OPPORTUNITY 
For a Sales Promotion or Advertising 
Manager who has edited successfully 
house-organs, prepared catalogs, spe- 
cialized on sales letters and can show 
splendid record of results. Excellent 
understudy for big general manager; 
draft exempt. Box 783, Printers’ Ink. 
Experienced newspaper man_ desires 
position as Publisher, General Manager, 

Business Manager. Mas specialized 
publicity and newspaper feature 
vice. Will consider executive posi- 
with advertising agency, advertis- 
: sales manager, correspondent or 
credit man for live organization. Ad- 
dress C. S. Clark, 2049 E. 96th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Young Advertising Executive 
Age 33, college education. Capable of 
managing small department or would 
make a dependable assistant to a_ big 
advertising manager. Experienced in 
writing and preparing booklets, cata- 
logs, ete., and buying of printing. Inti- 

ite knowledge of thé tools of adver- 
tising. Knows trade promotion work 

th from the inside and outside. Ad- 
dress Box 763, care Printers’ Ink. 


e e 
Business Executive 
We wish to place an exceptional busi- 
ness executive. e is a man of national 
exverience and very high reputation. 
Has just resigned as Vice-President, 
General Sales and Advertising Manager 
f big corporation. Age 35—married— 
Protestant — American. Exceptional 
personality and appearance—unques- 
tionable ability. Will start at reason- 
able salary with good future. Box 780, 

care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Young Man, 19, High School graduate. 
1% years experience in advertising de- 
partment large department _ store. 
Knowledge of type and layouts; ability 
to write. Wants opportunity in agency 
or advertising department where he can 
grow. Box 770, care Printers’ Ink. 





I am familiar with inside agency work 
—contract and mechanical product—ten 
years sound experience; with special 
knowledge of magazines and newspa- 
pers. I am married, draft exempt, 
young enough to realize I cannot pos- 
sibly know it all, mature enough to be 
valuable, with my best years ahead of 
me. I want to join a high grade agency, 
either on contract or production work. 
I want a moderate living salary. Who 
wants me? W. V. F., Box 773, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





Experienced Agency Pro- 
duction Manager Seeks 


New York Connection 
American Protestant, highly efficient, 
many years’ training in all agency de- 
tail, seeks opening in New York adver- 
tising agency. A super-service man, as 
will be attested to by previous em- 
ployer. Now with one of the largest 
agencies in the country. An A-1 office 
man; effective art and typo layouts; 
keen buyer of all dealer helps; tactful 
correspondent as manager of service 
department between client and agency; 
right-hand man to all account execu- 
tives. Makes closing dates and is the 
“He” in ‘tHe who lowers the cost 
sheet rules the industrial world.” Con- 
clusive references on demand. Box 783. 


BINDERS FOR PRINTERS’ INK 








sit en he 


*65 Cents Each—Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 


of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very sim- 
ple arrangement, and will open like a book, 
with all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 
— with strong black book cloth; lettered 
In go. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 
*Where two or more are ordered at the same 
time, the price is 60c. each, plus actual ship- 
Ding costs. 
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Outdoor Advertising 
in 
England 


Jan. 12, 1918 
Saturday Evening Post 


Outdoor Advertising was employed 
by the British Government to reach 
the multitudes in England. 


Let us show you how we can deliver 
your message to the people of the 
United States and Canada at 
minimum cost. 


ELT ED 


iS [atos my Cet Lota Coleitot-taha 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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certain Western manufacture;y | 
had maintained a Chicago ' 
office and sales force for | 
thirty years. He thought he knew 


all there was to be known about | 
the local market for his product. & 
He thought hehad coveredChicago @, 


as thoroughly as possible. He was 
a national advertiser and was 
fighting in every market to main- 
tain his thin layer of business. He 
decided to take the advice which 
The Chicago Tribune has been 
giving manufacturers in season — 
and out of season for years. AS | 


A RESULT, IN THIRTY DAYS | 
HE INCREASED HIS DEALER | 
DISTRIBUTION IN CHICAGO 
ALONE OVER 200%—and this 


before even a line of advertising 


_ had been run. 





